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Foreword 


This  book  concerns  a  fisherman.  The  record  stands  shining  and 
clear  and  no  need  for  me  to  touch  upon  it.  Having  spent  about 
thirty  years  in  ocean  fishing  and  the  last  decade  in  a  close  scientific 
study  of  commercial  fishing  operations  and  the  habits  of  migratory 
fish,  I  believe  I  am  qualified  to  make  this  analysis  of  Tommy  Giff  ord. 

The  man  of  whom  you  shall  read  can,  on  occasion,  be  ornery, 
mean,  vindictive,  arbitrary  and  sometimes,  plain  stupid.  On  the 
other  hand  he  is  one  of  the  kindest,  most  gentle  people  I  have  ever 
known.  He  never  beats  his  wife,  loves  children  and  they  all  adore 
him.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  Tommy  is  as  true  a  friend  as  a  man 
could  ask  for. 

Tommy  Gifford  and  I  have  been  acquainted,  closely  and  re- 
motely, for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  this  time  we  have 
fished  together  whenever  we  had  an  opportunity;  fought,  argued, 
gotten  drunk  and  generally  taken  the  big-game  fishing  world  apart 
but  always  put  it  back  together  to  our  mutual  satisfaction.  Some 
will  not  agree. 

This  last  winter  was  the  first  time  I've  ever  charted  Tommy,  due 
solely  to  my  daughter,  Mary,  and  her  Christmas  vacation.  He  had 
taught  Mary  to  catch  mackerel  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  age  of  five 
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with  progressive  instruction  over  the  years.  She  wanted  to  fish  and 
she  wanted  Tommy.  Therefore,  Tommy  and  I  are  not  beholden 
to  each  other  in  any  sense. 

There  is  no  person  who  has  given  so  much  to  big-game  fishing. 
From  the  early  pioneering  days  down  to  the  present,  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  created  as  many  successful  anglers  and  boat  captains 
as  Tommy.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  modern  mechanization  of  the 
sport.  Anyone  who  denies  this,  with  experience,  is  far  less  than 
honest.  There  is  no  day  ever  spent  on  sea  or  land  with  this  man 
that  you  have  not  gained  in  knowledge  of  fishing.  I  know  this  is 
equally  true  of  Tommy,  for  it  is  one  of  his  outstanding  characteris- 
tics that  he  is  always  seeking  better  ways  and  means  of  producing 
the  desired  result. 

I  can  do  no  more  than  say  to  you  that  Tommy  GifFord  is  a  terrific 
man  in  every  respect,  and  a  rarity  on  this  earth  in  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  born  with  the  instincts  of  a  fish. 

John  A.  Manning 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 
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Introduction 


In  an  age  of  ^'specialists"  Captain  Tom  Giff ord  has  conformed 
to  the  trend.  There  may  be  a  few  who  have  fished  with  him 
during  his  half-century  as  an  offshore  guide  who  will  insist  that 
this  represents  Tom's  sole  gesture  toward  anything  remotely 
resembling  conformity. 

Tom  Gifford  is  a  specialist  in  the  broad  field  of  "big-game 
angling"  and  is  generally  recognized  as  the  number-one  man 
in  that  field.  He  attained  this  stature  as  a  result  of  his  stubborn 
refusal  to  accept  any  angling  practice  until  he  had  experimented 
with  others.  Many  of  the  methods  and  practices  and  much  of 
the  most  valuable  equipment  employed  in  big-game  angling 
today  can  be  attributed  to  his  efforts. 

The  offshore  angler  who  is  accustomed  to  an  indifferent, 
bored,  and  routine-bound  guide  will  be  rather  awed  and  per- 
haps intimidated  by  Giff  ord 's  intense  and  concentrated  attitude. 
Once  outside  the  inlet  or  harbor  his  eyes  are  never  still.  They 
sweep  constantly  from  the  cockpit  to  the  tackle,  the  angler, 
the  sky,  and  the  water.  They  note  the  activity  of  every  bird. 
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the  set  of  the  tide,  the  movement  of  the  water,  and  the  action 
of  the  baits.  Here,  you  reahze,  is  a  man  seeking  to  learn  some- 
thing new  every  day  and  whose  mind  is  probing  for  a  means  of 
using  this  new  knowledge  to  improve  his  methods  of  fishing. 
You  often  hear  it  said  that  a  certain  man  has  forgotten  more 
about  a  specific  subject  than  others  will  ever  know.  This  will 
never  be  said  of  Tom  Giff ord.  He  has  never  forgotten  the  most 
minute  thing  he  ever  learned  about  fishing— and  he  has  almost 
total  recall. 

Gifford  assumes  that  his  angler  of  the  day  is  interested  in 
fishing,  and  that  he  will  put  forth  his  best  efforts  to  make  it  a 
successful  day.  The  angler  who  conforms  to  this  requirement, 
be  he  a  sea-green  novice  or  a  skilled,  experienced  fisherman, 
will  receive  Giff ord's  full  support  and  approbation.  The  angler 
who  does  not  may  find  himself  back  at  the  dock,  having  spent 
a  certain  amount  of  time  but  no  money,  for  Gifford  will  not 
accept  payment  without  value  received.  His  enthusiasm  for 
angling  is  literally  boundless,  and  he  expects  a  certain  amount 
of  interest  from  his  angler  in  return.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
"demands"  rather  than  "expects." 

I  have  known  Tom  Gifford  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
When  I  fished  with  him  I  had  a  confidence  that  I  never  knew 
on  another  boat  with  another  guide.  I  knew  that  if  it  was 
humanly  possible  to  take  a  fish,  my  chances  that  day  were  high. 
I  also  knew  that  if  a  fish  were  hooked  and  lost  it  would  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  guide.  Tom  has  inspired  this  same  confidence  in 
many  of  the  top  big-game  anglers  of  this  country.  Ask  one  of 
these  anglers  whom  he  would  prefer  as  a  guide,  above  all  others, 
if  he  were  participating  in  an  important  angling  competition. 
The  majority  would  not  only  answer  without  hesitation,  but 
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would  frown  in  perplexity  that  there  should  be  any  question— 
"Tom  Gifford,  of  course." 

The  Atlantic  Coast,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Bahamas,  is 
Gifford's  back  yard.  You  could  hardly  put  your  finger  on  a 
chart  of  this  long  stretch  without  touching  a  point  where  his 
efforts  brought  an  angler  a  new  record.  And  the  chances  are 
that  it  would  be  a  "sporting"  record,  for  Gifford  has  been  one 
of  the  major  exponents  of  light-tackle  fishing.  Taking  a  big 
fish  on  tackle  that  could  not  be  broken  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  angler  and  fish  does  not  constitute  "sports  fishing"  in  Gif- 
ford's book.  Anglers  who  cannot  recognize  the  challenge  of 
light-tackle  fishing  are  classified  by  a  term  of  Gifford's  own 
coinage— "muscleheads."  To  him  there  is  a  wide,  impenetrable 
gulf  separating  the  sportsman  and  the  musclehead.  The  former 
he  welcomes  literally  with  open  arms,  the  latter  he  abandons 
with  a  frowning  glare  and  an  outthrust  jaw.  Having  devoted 
his  time  and  thought  to  sports  fishing  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
he  is  incapable  of  comprehending  the  motivation  of  the  angler 
who  is  interested  in  taking  a  big  fish  on  "any"  tackle.  His  atti- 
tude leads  you  to  believe  that  he  is  not  only  suspicious  but  afraid 
of  such  anglers.  Afraid  of  what  they  may  do  to  bring  disrepute 
to  the  sport  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life. 

There  is  no  more  colorful  character  in  the  fishing  world,  on 
fresh  or  salt  waters,  than  Tom  Gifford,  nor  is  there  one  more 
dedicated.  It  is  only  natural  that  a  certain  amount  of  legend 
surround  such  an  individual,  for  he  has  had  a  short,  stubby, 
calloused  finger  in  every  historical  angling  pie  from  the  Soldier's 
Rip  to  the  Bimini  drop  off.  Big-game  angling  has  a  brief  history, 
in  the  matter  of  years,  but  Gifford's  name  is  sharply  etched  on 
every  page  of  this  record.  The  anglers  who  pioneered  the 
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various  forms  of  this  fishing,  for  giant  tuna,  broadbill,  and 
marlin,  could  not  be  said  to  be  unaware  of  the  publicity  value 
of  their  efforts.  Many  of  them,  while  pursing  their  lips  for  a 
resounding  blast  on  their  own  horn,  retained  sufficient  breath  to 
conclude  with  a  fanfare  for  Giff ord. 

When  the  first  giant  tuna  were  wrestled  alongside  the  dory 
at  Wedgeport  by  Michael  Lerner,  the  man  at  the  oars  and 
wielding  the  gaff  was  Tom  Gifford.  The  smoky  fog  of  Cape 
Breton  could  not  hide  those  rugged  features  as  he  heaved  at 
the  bill  of  the  first  rod-and-reel  swordfish  to  be  boated  in  those 
waters.  The  same  face,  split  by  a  wide  grin  of  delight,  looked 
down  in  the  cockpit  of  the  Stormy  Petrel  when  the  first  15- 
thread  tuna  was  boated  off  Bimini.  The  grin  was  wider,  perhaps, 
because  Gifford  had  confounded  the  experts,  who  united  in 
proclaiming  that  a  big  tuna  could  not  be  handled  on  light  tackle 
in  those  waters. 

The  story  of  that  first  1 5 -thread  tuna  off  Bimini  is  to  some 
extent  the  story  of  the  Gifford  character.*  When  he  announced, 
in  the  presence  of  a  motley  collection  of  actual  and  self-styled 
experts,  that  a  tuna  could  be  taken  on  this  tackle  in  those  waters, 
the  response  was  varied.  A  few  just  smiled,  others  made  a 
fluttering  noise  by  exhaling  forcibly  against  loose  lips  (the 
renowned  Grand  Concourse  salute),  one  or  two  advanced 
sound  arguments  against  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  Gifford 
just  smiled.  He  had  figured  out,  he  believed,  how  it  could  be 
done. 


*  At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  International  Game  Fish  Association 
the  test  of  line  was  based  on  thread  count,  three  pounds  per  thread.  Later, 
when  breaking  strain  of  many  lines  was  based  on  pound  test,  the  I.G.F.A. 
changed  the  categories  to  10,  20,  30,  50  fx)unds,  etc. 
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The  giant  tuna  fishing  at  Bimini  is  quite  different  than  that 
of  any  other  tuna-infested  area.  Once  hooked  on  the  broad, 
shallow  flats,  the  fish  race  for  the  drop  off,  and  bore  down  into 
the  sanctuary  of  deep  water.  Putting  pressure  on  a  tuna  that  is 
a  thousand  feet  under  the  boat  is  a  reasonable  expedient,  but 
not  with  a  line  that  has  a  breaking  strain  of  forty-five  pounds. 
Even  supposing  the  angler  is  successful  in  killing  a  fish  at  this 
depth,  possibly  1,500  feet  down,  pumping  it  to  the  surface  on 
this  light  tackle  would  be  a  most  difficult  if  not  impossible  task. 
The  answer,  Tom  decided,  is  to  prevent  the  tuna  from  reaching 
the  drop  off.  But  how?  Then  he  figured  it  out. 

Once  hooked,  it  would  be  necessary  literally  to  "herd"  the 
fish  away  from  the  deep  water.  Tom  sat  on  the  porch  of  his 
Ocean  Reef  home,  swatted  occasionally  at  the  pet  coon  that 
was  trying  to  remove  his  shoes  in  order  to  dunk  them  in  his 
washing  water,  and  gave  the  matter  some  thought. 

"Esther,"  he  roared,  "IVe  got  it  figured  out." 

The  patient  Esther  shook  her  head  in  resignation. 

The  first  successful  15 -thread  tuna  fishing  came  off  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  maneuver,  although  essentially  simple,  re- 
quires Gifford  technique  and  Gifford  equipment.  It  is  an  ex- 
citing experience— for  the  angler,  the  guide,  and  the  onlooker. 

First  Tom  locates  a  school  of  tuna,  then  he  maneuvers  the 
beloved  Stormy  in  position  ahead  of  it,  drops  back  the  famous 
lolly  do  (a  lure  resembling  a  gigantic  streamer  fly),  and  waits 
until  one  of  the  big  tuna  grabs  it  up.  Once  hooked,  Tom  lets 
the  tuna  have  its  head— temporarily.  Easing  the  Stormy  off  to 
one  side,  he  lets  the  fish  fight  the  normal  strain  until  it  shows 
some  indication  of  turning  toward  the  deep-water  drop  off. 

With  the  white  lollydo  streaming  from  its  mouth  like  the 
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great  white  plume  of  Navarre,  Tom  has  no  problem  locating 
his  tuna,  even  though  it  may  continue  to  run  in  the  school.  If 
the  fish  heads  for  the  drop  off,  a  new  technique  comes  in  to 
play.  Tom  orders  his  angler  to  let  out  about  150  yards  of  line. 
Meanwhile,  he  pushes  up  the  throttle  and  moves  up  within 
200  yards  of  the  tuna.  With  a  wide  loop  of  line  in  the  Stormy^ s 
wake,  he  jams  the  throttle  all  the  way  forward.  The  boat  cuts 
up  toward  the  tuna  and  parallel  to  the  line.  Then  Tom  swings 
the  Stormy  across  the  line,  comes  up  alongside  the  fish,  and 
begins  herding  it  away  from  the  drop  off. 

While  this  is  in  process  the  angler  resigns  himself  to  God  and 
Giff ord.  So  far  Tom  has  never  cut  the  line  in  the  maneuver. 

Eventually  the  strain  begins  to  tell  on  the  tuna,  and  the  angler 
works  the  fish  alongside  for  the  gaff.  With  the  right  angler  in 
the  fighting  chair,  Gifford  is  convinced  that  these  fish  could 
be  taken  on  9-thread  line.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  this 
will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  Perhaps  before  the  presses  turn 
out  his  Anglers  and  Muscleheads. 

After  reading  the  manuscript  of  this  book  I  was  impressed  by 
the  restraint  Tom  had  exercised.  Had  I  not  seen  him  only  the 
week  before  I  might  have  been  worried  as  to  the  possibility  of 
his  having  been  flattened  by  age,  for  restraint  was  never  listed 
as  a  virtue  in  the  Gifford  lexicon.  Even  the  muscleheads  are 
damned  with  a  soft  phrase.  Fortunately,  the  book  has  gained 
rather  than  lost  strength  through  the  discipline  of  his  pen. 

The  book  is  Gifford  at  his  best,  and  to  many  Gifford  is  big- 
game  fishing.  In  common  with  many  who  know  and  love  him 
I  have  never  encountered  the  much-publicized  "ogre  complex" 
in  Gifford.  If  on  occasion  he  had  a  short  answer  for  fools  and 
pretenders,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  had  justification.  He  has  pre- 
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sented  the  story  of  Giff ord  and  of  big-game  fishing  in  a  manner 
that  every  real  angler  will  both  appreciate  and  enjoy.  The 
book  has  all  the  vigor  of  its  writer,  and  I  have  never  known  a 
more  vigorous  man. 

Ray  Camp 
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Chapter  One 


The  first  deep  breath  I  took  had  a  lot  of  salt  in  it.  rm  told  a 
hard  northeaster  was  whipping  spray  all  the  way  across  the 
Long  Branch  beach  road  when  I  made  my  first  squawk,  then 
inhaled.  That  first  deep  draught  of  salt  air  was  just  what  I 
needed. 

For  the  last  sixty-three  years  I  have  tried  to  arrange  my  life 
to  insure  that  every  possible  breath  I  take  has  the  same  flavor. 
Mere  water  is  not  sufficient.  I  want  salt  water.  It  can  be  Cape 
Breton  cold  or  Bimini  hot— just  as  long  as  it  is  salty. 

There  is  another  requirement  I  have  where  water  is  con- 
cerned. It  must  have  fish  in  it. 

There  are  a  lot  of  lakes  and  streams  where  fish  exist  in  abund- 
ance and  I  have  fished  many  of  them  when  circumstance  forced 
me  inland.  I  have  met  the  guides  who  fish  parties  on  these  waters, 
but  I  have  never  envied  them.  To  me,  the  challenge  that  comes 
with  the  hooking  of  a  big  tuna,  marlin,  or  swordfish  is  sadly 
lacking  in  waters  that  offer  the  maximum  stimulant  provided  by 
a  five-pound  trout  or  bass.  I've  watched  anglers  fight  one  of 
these  five-pounders  on  tackle  that  one  of  my  clients  would  con- 
sider a  bit  heavy  for  taking  a  seventy-five-pound  sailfish  or 
^wahoo. 
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Thinking  it  all  over,  I  suppose  I  have  five  requirements: 
Esther  (my  wife),  a  good  fishing  boat,  salt  water,  light  tackle, 
a  sportsman  in  the  fighting  chair.  Esther  insists  that  I  have  not 
listed  these  items  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Listing  them 
any  other  way  would  result  in  having  to  doctor  some  knots  on 
my  head.  I  don't  spend  all  my  time  on  the  water. 

I  must  have  been  four  when  I  managed  to  escape  from  super- 
vision long  enough  to  make  the  jetty  nearest  our  house  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  I  sat  down  a  few  feet  from  a  fisherman  and 
watched  every  move  he  made.  He  had  a  rod,  reel,  line,  hook, 
and  bait.  Every  so  often  he  would  reel  in,  bait  up,  and  cast  out. 
After  a  half-hour  of  this  I  was  puzzled  but  still  interested.  Then 
an  uproar  broke  out  in  the  vicinity  of  my  house.  Shouts,  screams, 
wails,  confusion.  Several  people  raced  for  the  beach.  I  knew 
several  of  these  people,  and  it  puzzled  me,  but  at  that  point  the 
fisherman  I  was  watching  hooked  a  striped  bass.  He  ran  up  and 
down  the  jetty  and  talked  to  himself.  A  lot  of  the  words  he  used 
did  not  mean  anything  to  me  at  the  time.  I've  used  all  of  them 
—under  similar  circumstances— since. 

Finally  the  bass  was  beached.  The  wave  receded,  leaving  the 
fish  stranded.  I  ran,  threw  myself  on  it,  clutched  it  firmly,  and 
tried  to  carry  it  up  the  beach. 

At  this  point  the  people  who  had  been  searching  for  my  body 
along  the  beach  arrived  on  the  scene.  I  had  the  ten-pound 
striper  clasped  to  my  breast  and  resisted  the  concerted  efforts 
of  the  fisherman,  my  father,  and  the  cook  to  take  it  from  me.  I 
have  felt  possessive  about  fish  ever  since. 

I  agreed  to  give  up  my  striper  if  I  could  remain  for  a  short 
time  to  watch  the  fisherman  get  another.  My  father,  being  re- 
lieved that  I  was  still  among  the  breathing,  agreed  to  this  propo- 
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sition.  The  next  fish  was  a  sea  robin,  which  the  fisherman  gen- 
erously presented  to  me. 

No  fish  that  has  reached  my  hands  since  was  retained  with 
such  lasting  devotion.  I  took  it  to  bed  with  me  that  night,  hid  it 
the  next  day,  and  took  it  to  bed  again.  Three  or  four  days  later 
the  sea  robin  mysteriously  disappeared.  I  never  did  identify 
the  thief. 

I  was  six  before  I  managed  to  do  any  productive  fishing  on 
my  own. 

The  beach  near  our  house  was  one  of  the  favorite  stretches 
for  surf  casters,  and  I  watched  them  by  the  hour.  Each  day  I 
would  manage  to  assemble  a  portion  of  my  first  fishing  outfit. 
The  surf  casters  occasionally  stripped  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  line 
from  their  reels  and  threw  it  away.  Prowling  the  jetties  at  low 
tide,  I  managed  to  salvage  a  few  hooks  and  sinkers,  and  when 
surf  casters  gave  up  for  the  day  they  occasionally  left  a  shedder 
crab  or  a  few  clams  behind.  This  provided  me  with  everything 
but  a  rod  and  reel,  so  I  fished  with  a  handline.  My  first  prize 
was  a  fish  almost  too  much  for  me  to  handle. 

I  had  sneaked  out  of  bed  at  9  p.m.,  gathered  up  my  hidden 
"tackle,"  and  headed  for  the  beach.  Spearing  a  juicy  shedder 
crab  claw  on  the  hook,  I  whirled  it  around  my  head  and 
managed  a  fair  "cast."  About  ten  minutes  later  something 
grabbed  it  up  with  a  jerk  and  headed  for  Ireland.  I  lost  line 
rapidly,  along  with  a  lot  of  skin  from  my  hands.  Then  the  fish 
headed  south.  The  jetty  was  in  the  way,  so  I  swam  around  the 
end  of  it  and  back  to  the  beach.  I  rounded  the  next  jetty,  the 
fish  still  on  a  southerly  course,  and  finally  the  third.  By  this 
time  the  fish  and  I  were  both  getting  tired,  and  I  managed  to  re- 
gain some  of  my  line.  Finally  I  could  see  the  silvery  form  in  the 
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moonlight,  and  when  the  fish  was  ten  feet  distant  he  saw  me. 
Again  I  lost  line  and  skin,  and  having  regained  some  breath, 
managed  to  swim  around  the  end  of  the  fourth  jetty  and  make 
the  beach.  Five  minutes  later  I  hit  upon  a  new  system.  I  held 
the  line  firmly  against  my  stomach  and  spun  around  three  or 
four  times.  I  made  a  reel  of  my  waist,  and  gained  on  the  fish. 
Twisting  and  moving  back  from  the  beach,  half  cut  in  two  by 
the  tight  line,  I  finally  had  the  fish  through  the  undertow  and 
on  the  wash.  It  was  a  matter  of  seconds  to  get  him  above  the 
water  mark.  It  was  a  sixteen-pound  striper. 

I  hid  my  tackle  and  dragged  the  big  bass  into  the  house, 
shouting  for  my  father  to  come  and  look. 

He  took  one  look  and  began  pulling  his  trousers  over  his 
pajamas. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  my  mother  demanded. 

"Fm  going  to  take  this  fish  back  to  whoever  he  stole  it  from," 
he  explained. 

I  had  to  show  him  my  *'tackle"  and  even  the  marks  on  the 
beach  before  he  would  accept  the  fact  that  I  had  caught  the 
fish  myself,  and  at  that  point  he  was  as  proud  as  I  was.  Although 
it  was  quite  late,  he  hitched  the  horse  to  the  buggy,  made  my 
mother  dress  me  in  dry  clothing,  and  took  me  to  the  home  of 
a  friend  who  had  spent  weeks  fishing  the  beach  without  taking 
a  single  striper.  He  routed  his  friend  from  bed,  showed  him 
the  fish,  drank  some  stuff  that  looked  like  cold  tea,  and  home 
we  went. 

The  next  day  I  had  my  first  rod  and  reel  and  a  brand-new 
line,  1 2 -thread  linen,  without  a  single  knot.  I  took  a  lot  of  fish 
that  summer,  but  none  so  big  as  my  first  striper.  I  managed  to 
dispose  of  quite  a  few  fish  at  home,  at  prices  well  above  the 
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market.  The  rest  I  also  sold,  at  about  double  the  market,  to 
fishermen  who  had  not  managed  to  take  any  themselves.  All 
of  this  money  went  for  new  tackle. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  that  first  big  fish,  and  the  thrill  it  gave 
me,  I  might  have  turned  out  to  be  an  ordinary  "bum."  Instead 
of  that  I  became  a  fishing  bum,  according  to  my  friends— and 
most  of  my  enemies.  The  phrase  has  an  affectionate,  pleasant 
sound  on  the  Hps  of  my  friends,  and  the  lip-curling  manner  in 
which  it  is  mouthed  by  my  enemies  is  very  encouraging.  No 
man  without  convictions  can  hope  to  go  through  life  with- 
out making  enemies,  and  no  one  has  ever  charged  me  with  be- 
ing lacking  in  convictions.  The  conviction  that  has  cost  me  a 
few  friends  and  made  me  many  enemies  involves  the  sport  to 
which  I  have  devoted  my  life— salt-water  fishing.  It  is  my  con- 
viction that  fishing  can  come  under  the  heading  of  "sport"  only 
when  it  offers  a  challenge.  And  there  can  be  no  challenge  if 
tackle  is  used  that  is  beyond  the  ability  of  fish  and  angler,  com- 
bined, to  break. 

During  my  early  days  of  fishing  I  was  not  concerned  with 
the  sporting  quality  of  my  tackle,  for  in  those  days  you  took 
the  tackle  available.  Both  boat  rods  and  surf  rods  were  on  the 
heavy  side,  usually  of  "double-built"  split  bamboo,  with  none 
of  the  action  that  is  possible  in  modem  rods.  The  reels  had  no 
anti-backlash  or  patent  drag  mechanisms.  Your  thumb  served 
as  an  adjustable  pressure  point  for  controlling  backlashes  and 
as  a  brake  when  a  fish  was  hooked.  A  rawhide  or  thick  cord 
thumbstall  prevented  the  loss  of  a  certain  amount  of  skin  when 
a  fish  began  stripping  out  line,  but  it  seldom  prevented  a  blister. 
The  angler  of  19 lo  would  have  considered  the  modern  reel  as 
a  recourse  of  sissies.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  free  spool, 
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either,  and  if  your  fingers  happened  to  slip  while  a  big  fish  was 
making  a  run  you  had  to  accept  a  good  knuckle-dusting  from 
the  whirling  handle.  An  angler  who  spent  a  full  day  chumming 
for  big  bluefish  offshore  seldom  planned  to  use  his  hands  for 
anything  other  than  eating  or  drinking  the  next  day,  for  they 
would  be  cut,  bruised,  scraped,  swollen,  and  stiff,  as  well  as 
tingling  from  applications  of  antiseptic. 

Last  spring  I  walked  down  to  one  of  the  Florida  beaches  and 
ran  into  an  old-timer  who  shook  my  memory  to  the  core.  He 
was  about  eighty,  but  he  was  casting  a  metal  squid  to  a  point 
that  would  have  been  the  envy  of  a  lot  of  young  spin  casters. 
He  had  an  ancient  Schneider,  double-built  surf  tip  with  a  long 
extension  butt  on  which  was  clamped  a  real  antique— a  brass 
Meiselbach  reel.  He  had  a  twenty-pound  drum  above  the  high- 
water  mark  and  hooked  another  while  I  watched.  How  it  took 
me  back. 
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Chapter  Two 


Long  Branch  in  those  days  was  a  wonderful  place  for  a  boy 
whose  sole  interest  was  fishing.  Sandy  Hook  Bay  was  only  a 
short  distance  from  my  home,  and  it  provided  an  abundance  of 
flounders  and  porgies.  Big  stripers  ran  up  the  Navesink  and 
Shrewsbury  rivers.  Along  the  beaches  there  were  plenty  of 
stripers,  weakfish,  kingfish,  fluke,  and  bluefish. 

The  commercial  bluefishermen  chummed  the  waters  near 
Shrewsbury  Rocks  while  the  migration  was  on,  and  I  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  go  aboard  one  of  these  big  lapstrake 
power  dories.  I  was  another  *'hand,"  didn't  take  up  much  room, 
and  usually  managed  to  put  as  many  blues  in  the  boat  as  the  big, 
husky  Skowegians.  And  my  share  was  usually  a  few  fish,  so  the 
others  benefited.  I  learned  a  lot  from  these  commercial  fisher- 
men, not  only  about  fishing,  but  boat  handling.  Being  under- 
powered, the  big  dories  demanded  a  high  degree  of  seamanship. 
I  learned  how  to  "use"  a  wave  in  maneuvering,  rather  than  let 
the  wave  control  the  boat.  Old  Captain  Olson,  with  whom  I 
sailed  on  every  possible  occasion,  was  patient  with  my  constant 
questions,  but  once  in  a  while  he'd  shake  his  grizzled  head  and 
squint  at  me. 
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"Tommy,  for  a  vile  no  more  *Vy  dis?  Vy  dat?'  Qviet!" 

Occasionally  on  these  bluefish  trips  we'd  see  a  school  of  small 
tuna,  and  once  in  a  while  there  would  be  a  tremendous  boil 
in  the  chum  shck  and  a  giant  blue-black  form  would  flash 
across  the  stern.  Occasionally  a  man's  squid  would  be  grabbed 
by  one  of  the  big  tuna.  After  a  few  feet  of  tarred  line  hissed 
through  a  calloused  palm  the  man  would  release  the  line  and  let 
the  fish  take  it  away.  Often  in  midsummer  we  would  bring  in 
a  few  school  tuna  in  addition  to  the  bluefish,  but  there  was  no 
demand  for  them  in  the  market. 

I  hoarded  my  fish  money,  and  when  I  was  fourteen  acquired 
my  first  boat,  a  twelve-foot  dory.  It  leaked,  the  bottom  was 
rotten,  and  a  couple  of  strakes  were  split,  but  I  hauled  it  up  the 
shore  near  Water  Witch  and  went  to  work.  The  repairs  ate  up 
most  of  my  savings,  but  for  the  next  two  summers  I  navigated 
the  water  over  every  foot  of  Sandy  Hook  Bay  and  the  nearby 
rivers.  I  would  have  used  it  outside,  too,  but  was  warned  by  my 
father  that  one  short  trip  outside  the  bay  would  result  in  imme- 
diate confiscation  of  my  ship.  It  was  a  temptation,  but  I 
resisted  it. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  boat  maintenance  and  tidiness  as  a  result 
of  owning  the  Highland  Queen,  which  I  had  christened  the 
dory.  She  gleamed  with  gray  paint  and  I  had  stowage  lockers 
under  the  thwarts  for  bailers,  tackle,  and  bait.  Everything  was 
in  its  place,  and  when  I  finished  at  the  end  of  the  day  she  was 
sponged  out  and  scrubbed  down  thoroughly.  Even  my  mother 
was  favorably  impressed,  although  she  looked  at  me,  then  at 
the  long  oars,  and  wondered  how  I  managed  propulsion.  I  was 
never  a  giant,  and  at  fourteen  I  was  only  knee  high  to  a  duck.  I 
had  a  small  spritsail  I  rigged  for  downwind  runs,  but  the  High- 
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land  Queen  was  not  designed  to  point  up  to  windward,  which 
occasionally  resulted  in  tardy  returns  to  harbor. 

My  first  guiding  experience  came  when  I  was  fifteen,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  bluefish  had  shown,  and  I  was  taking  quite 
a  few  in  the  bay  itself,  although  the  fish  were  not  so  big  as  those 
taken  near  the  Rocks.  Each  day  I'd  bring  in  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds,  disposing  of  them  to  the  owner  of  the  ramshackle 
dock  where  I  "moored"  the  Highland  Queen,  This  old  retired 
commercial  fisherman  had  a  half-dozen  rowboats  that  he  rented 
to  weekend  anglers  from  the  Highlands.  On  the  Fourth  there 
were  more  customers  than  boats,  and  two  men  with  fancy  out- 
fits, a  big  wicker  hamper  of  even  fancier  food,  and  a  bucket  of 
iced  wine,  proposed  that  they  "charter"  me  to  take  them  fish- 
ing. There  was  no  haggling.  They  asked  me  what  I  would 
charge.  I  decided  a  dollar  would  be  ample,  but  on  glancing  at 
their  gear  made  up  my  mind  to  see  what  the  traffic  would  bear, 
and  tried  for  two.  They  each  handed  over  a  dollar.  While  row- 
ing out  into  the  bay  I  spent  a  half -hour  wondering  why  I  hadn't 
said  "four,"  and  settled  for  three  if  necessary. 

All  went  well  during  the  morning.  We  managed  to  gather 
in  a  dozen  blues,  six  or  eight  tide-running  weaks,  and  a  scatter- 
ing of  porgies.  The  charter  party  (like  many  Fve  had  since) 
knew  nothing  whatsoever  about  fishing,  and  as  the  morning 
wore  on  the  level  of  the  wine  dropped  in  the  bottles.  I  have 
since  learned  to  handle  angling  drunks— return  them  to  the 
dock.  However,  I  was  new  at  the  game,  and  hoped  for  the  best. 

My  lunch  basket  normally  held  a  soggy  sandwich  and  a  bottle 
of  water,  but  that  day  I  ate  fried  chicken,  cold  lobster,  potato 
salad,  pate,  cake,  pie,  pickles,  olives,  and  assorted  fruit. 

If  this  was  typical  of  charter  boating  I  decided  that  I  had 
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been  "missing  the  boat"  for  a  long  time,  and  planned  to  paint 
a  sign  as  soon  as  I  got  home.  It  would  read:  "The  Highland 
Queen,  For  Charter." 

The  wine  level  dropped  considerably  during  the  lunch  inter- 
lude, and  my  party  decided  to  nap  for  an  hour.  I  continued  to 
fish,  for  blues  were  bringing  a  good  price.  Around  three  my 
anglers  awakened,  emptied  another  wine  bottle,  and  announced 
they  were  ready  for  more  sport. 

Ten  minutes  later,  having  hooked  a  nice  blue,  one  of  them 
leaned  too  far  over  the  gunwale  and  took  a  dive.  I  hit  the  water 
about  two  seconds  later,  and  as  the  tide  was  ebbing  rather  fast, 
I  had  quite  a  job  towing  him  back  to  the  boat,  where  his  friend 
held  him  by  the  hair  while  I  crawled  back  in  and  helped  hoist 
him  aboard.  He  had  lost  his  fancy  rod  and  reel,  so  I  took  cross 
bearings,  figuring  I  might  grapple  for  it. 

There  was  no  chance  of  this,  for  both  men  decided  they  had 
all  the  fishing  they  needed  for  one  day.  The  narrow  escape  of 
the  man  who  went  over  had  so  frightened  his  friend  that  he 
had  the  shakes,  although  I  realize  now  that  the  consumption  of 
wine  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this. 

I  had  received  my  charter  price  before  leaving  the  dock,  but 
after  I  had  lugged  their  equipment  to  the  big  touring  car  one  of 
them  insisted  on  my  accepting  a  five-dollar  bill  for  all  the 
trouble  involving  my  wetting. 

There  was  much  more  to  charter  boating  than  I  had  realized. 

Unfortunately,  I  did  not  get  another  "charter"  all  summer. 

Although  I  spent  most  of  my  time  on  the  bay,  I  did  not  ignore 
the  surf  or  the  offshore  fishing. 

Often,  while  chumming  for  bluefish,  we  would  get  glimpses 
of  big  tuna  in  the  slick.  At  that  time  not  even  Zane  Grey  had 
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dreamed  of  taking  one  of  these  giants  on  rod  and  reel.  There 
was  a  rumor  that  one  Atlantic  Highlands  sportsman  tried  to 
take  one  on  a  handline  and  six-thread  line.  The  '*six  thread"  in 
this  instance  was  not  the  1 8-pound-test  linen  we  know  today, 
but  manila  of  the  type  used  in  harpooning  swordfish. 

According  to  the  rumor  this  angler  rounded  the  Hook  and 
chummed  Shrewsbury  Rocks.  He  had  a  sixteen-foot  dory  with 
a  light  make-and-break  gas  engine.  He  had  a  light  cable  leader 
and  a  big  hook  that  had  been  turned  out  by  a  local  blacksmith. 
He  hooked  a  tuna  on  the  third  try,  the  fish  towed  him  three  or 
four  miles,  and  finally  the  line  parted.  The  experiment  was  not 
repeated. 

Occasionally  we  would  spot  school  tuna,  weighing  eighty  or 
ninety  pounds,  in  the  slick,  and  I  began  to  give  the  possibility 
of  taking  one  of  them  serious  thought.  I  borrowed  the  largest 
reel  I  could  find,  and  invested  in  enough  6o-pound-test  line 
to  fill  it.  I  also  cut  down  an  old  greenheart  surf  rod  and  added 
two  thicknesses  of  rawhide  to  the  back  of  the  felt  thumb  pad 
that  served  as  a  friction  brake  when  pressed  against  the  reel 
spool.  I  had  to  abandon  my  project,  however.  Captain  Olson 
would  not  let  me  bring  my  ''special  outfit"  aboard  the  boat.  He 
had  an  idea  what  I  was  up  to,  and  wanted  no  part  of  it.  He 
fished  for  a  living.  Rash  though  I  was  in  those  days,  I  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  Shrewsbury  Rocks  in  my  High- 
land Quee72. 1  finally  abandoned  my  dream,  but  it  died  hard. 

The  late  run  of  stripers  that  year  was  some  compensation,  and 
I  busied  myself  in  working  out  new  methods  of  taking  them. 
That  is,  new  methods  to  me.  The  most  successful  method  at  that 
time  was  surf  casting  with  calico  crabs  for  bait.  Every  low  tide 
found  me  raking  for  soft-shell  calicoes,  and  I  found  a  ready 
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market  for  those  I  didn't  use  myself.  They  were  the  natural 
food  of  stripers,  and  they  fed  in  the  channels  between  bars  and 
the  inside  sloughs.  The  highlight  of  my  angling  career  at  that 
time  was  beaching  a  forty-four-pounder,  which  was  on  display 
at  a  hardware  and  tackle  shop  in  Long  Branch  until  it  was  too 
high  to  eat. 

I  tried  casting  for  stripers  from  the  jetties,  using  the  old  cedar 
jigs,  the  so-called  "ivory"  jigs,  and  block-tin  "squids."  They  all 
produced,  perhaps  because  I  was  persistent  and  the  bass  were 
hungry,  but  calico  crabs  were  the  most  reliable  means  of  taking 
them. 

In  those  days  the  Coast  Guard  stations  were  scattered  along 
the  entire  stretch  of  coast  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Cape  May,  and 
guardsmen  patrolled  the  beach  night  and  day.  I  picked  up  a  lot 
of  surf-casting  lore  from  these  men,  for  most  of  them  carried 
rods  when  they  patrolled.  I  was  interested  in  anything  and 
everything  that  involved  fish  or  fishing.  From  these  men  I  not 
only  picked  up  valuable  information  of  fish  habits  and  feeding 
characteristics,  but  sound  lore  involving  the  tides,  weather,  and 
wind.  The  things  I  learned  then  have  stood  me  in  good  stead 
ever  since,  and  have  saved  my  neck  on  several  occasions. 
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Chapter  Three 


During  my  junior  year  at  Peddie  my  father,  then  in  the  lumber 
business,  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown.  When  this  developed 
into  a  more  serious  illness,  his  doctor  shook  his  head  and  advised 
him  to  "Go  out  West  and  die."  According  to  the  doctor  he 
would  die  anyway,  but  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  move 
westward  would  prolong  his  life  by  at  least  a  year. 

It  was  decided  that  I  would  accompany  him,  and  I  was  de- 
tailed to  decide  on  the  route.  I  did,  and  it  was  some  route.  It  was 
far  from  direct,  but  we  saw  a  lot  of  North  America.  Our  first 
stop  was  at  St.  Paul,  and  then  we  headed  north  into  Canada. 
The  only  railroad  that  took  the  route  I  wanted,  through  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  had  no  sleepers  or  dining  cars.  When  it  got 
dark  we  stopped  at  the  nearest  town,  the  engineer  banked  the 
firebox,  and  we  aU  went  to  a  hotel.  The  next  morning  we  would 
move  on.  Rather  slowly,  until  the  fire  built  up  sufficient  steam. 
I  spent  as  much  time  in  the  cab  of  the  locomotive  as  I  did  in  the 
coach,  perhaps  more.  You  got  a  much  better  view  from  the 
tender  than  you  did  through  a  grimy  window. 

When  we  arrived  in  Oregon  my  father  decided  it  was  time 
we  left  the  rattling  train  and  spend  a  few  days  resting.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  I  learned  Oregon  had  a  river  called  the  Rogue, 
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and  that  the  Rogue  had  tremendous  trout  called  steelhead.  I 
found  the  river  about  a  half -hour  after  my  father  found  the 
boardinghouse,  and  I  never  left  it  except  to  sleep.  I  made  a  deal 
with  a  local  angler  involving  the  use  of  a  fly  rod  and  the  neces- 
sary equipment. 

The  first  angler  I  met  had  a  long,  heavy  cane  pole  with  a 
large  reel.  While  I  watched  he  hauled  in  a  thirty-pound  salmon. 
As  I  had  always  associated  big  fish  with  salt  water,  I  found  this 
sight  almost  impossible  to  believe.  Then  I  watched  him  take  an 
eight-  or  nine-pound  steelhead.  Despite  the  difference  in  size, 
the  sport  involved  in  taking  steelhead  appealed  more  to  me  than 
salmon  fishing.  However,  I  provided  the  boardinghouse,  the 
man  who  loaned  me  the  tackle,  and  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  both  with  more  salmon  and  trout  than  they  could  use. 

There  was  no  problem  involved  in  locating  a  good  stretch  of 
water  on  the  Rogue  with  all  the  solitude  you  could  desire.  I 
revisited  the  river  a  few  years  ago,  and  many  of  the  stretches 
I  fished  in  those  days  had  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  eager  anglers, 
plus  a  flotilla  of  boats. 

I  spent  a  good  bit  of  time  with  a  retired  sawyer  who  fished 
most  of  the  day  on  the  river.  Since  the  only  fishing  available  was 
river  fishing,  I  wanted  to  find  out  all  I  could  about  it.  My  elderly 
mentor  was  patient,  and  he  knew  a  lot  about  the  river  and  the 
fishing,  but  after  a  few  days  he  sat  down  on  a  deadhead  on  the 
river  margin  and  took  off  his  hat. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  "youVe  got  me  about  wore  out.  There  ain't 
no  man  alive,  regardless  of  age,  color,  religion,  or  political  per- 
suasion that  could  answer  all  your  questions.  From  now  on  let's 
just  fish.  In  short,  stop  askin'  me  these  goddam  questions." 

Before  we  moved  on  I  began  fishing  with  a  Siwash  Indian 
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who  knew  more  about  the  Rogue  and  the  things  that  swam  in 
it  than  any  white  man  who  ever  took  a  fish  from  it.  I  had  a  little 
trouble  understanding  him,  but  we  made  out  all  right.  I  per- 
suaded my  father  to  buy  me  a  half  pint  of  cheap  whisky  each 
morning,  to  loosen  the  Siwash's  tongue.  I've  heard  since  that 
it  was  illegal  to  provide  an  Indian  with  liquor,  but  I  didn't  know 
and  my  father  didn't  care,  so  everything  worked  out  fine.  My 
Indian  friend  never  opened  his  mouth  until  he  had  that  half 
pint  inside  him,  then  he  babbled  everything  he  knew.  Twice  I 
had  to  pull  him  out  of  the  river.  I  know  now  he  had  no  tolerance 
for  alcohol. 

My  father  and  I  moved  slowly  down  the  Pacific  coast  until 
we  reached  southern  California.  My  father  sat  on  porches, 
smoked,  looked  at  the  scenery,  and  discussed  the  lumber  busi- 
ness with  everyone  who  knew  anything  about  it  and  a  lot  who 
didn't.  I  fished.  If  we  spent  a  day  or  two  inland,  I  managed  to 
find  a  river  that  was  productive,  although  some  of  them  gave 
up  nothing  more  than  ten-  or  twelve-inch  trout.  If  we  were  on 
the  coast  I  located  the  good  fishing  spots,  and  occasionally  per- 
suaded a  local  commercial  fisherman  to  take  me  with  him.  I 
was  short  but  husky,  and  most  of  them  were  glad  to  get  another 
hand  on  the  boat,  especially  when  it  didn't  involve  any  financial 
outlay.  During  the  course  of  that  trip  down  the  coast  I  think 
I  caught  every  species  of  fish  native  to  those  waters  except  tuna 
and  swordfish.  I  never  stopped  asking  questions,  and  I  learned 
quite  a  bit  about  the  various  forms  of  fishing.  I  could  forget 
matters  involving  geography,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  history 
without  even  making  a  mild  effort,  but  I  seemed  to  remember 
every  detail  of  the  fishing.  Some  of  those  details  are  as  clear  to 
me  today  as  they  were  more  than  forty-five  years  ago. 
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I  can  still  recall,  however,  a  conversation  with  one  of  my 
masters  at  Peddie  who  was  about  to  give  up  trying  to  drive  a 
conjugation  into  my  head.  He  finally  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  looked  at  me. 

*'How  many  spines  in  the  dorsal  of  a  striped  bass?" 

I  told  him. 

"How  do  you  know  that? " 

I  pointed  out  that  I  knew  it  because  I  counted  them. 

"Why  did  you  count  them?" 

I  probably  gave  him  a  puzzled  glance,  but  explained  that  I 

counted  them  because  I  wanted  to  find  out  how  many  spines 
there  were  in  the  dorsal  of  a  striped  bass. 

"Gifford,"  he  sighed,  "you  don't  know  it,  but  you  have  the 
makings  of  a  real  ichthyologist." 

One  look  at  my  face  and  he  realized  I  resented  being  called 
something  like  that.  Peddie  had  strict  rules  about  what  a  master 
could  call  a  student— either  in  public  or  private. 

He  then  explained  that  an  ichthyologist  was  an  expert  on 
fish. 

I  explained  that  I  didn't  want  to  be  an  expert  on  fish,  unless 
it  would  help  me  catch  more  of  them. 

He  did  not  say  so,  but  right  at  that  point  he  gave  up  where 
I  was  concerned.  Fve  often  thought  that  perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well  that  my  father  took  me  out  of  there  when  he  did. 

Late  that  summer  we  prowled  the  mountains  back  of  San 
Bernardino.  My  father  bought  a  small  ranch  and  we  settled 
down  there  and  my  father  began  nursing  himself  back  to  health. 
The  trip  had  given  him  a  new  lease  on  life,  and  after  a  year  on 
the  ranch  he  brought  his  weight  up  from  140  to  180  pounds. 

Ranch  life  was  fine  for  my  father  but  it  was  not  the  kind  of 
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life  I  wanted.  The  only  fishing  available  was  that  provided  by 
a  small  fork  of  the  Mohave  River  and  Little  Bear  Lake.  There 
were  trout  in  the  river,  and  I  had  a  httle  more  respect  for  the 
lake  when  I  managed  to  take  out  a  fourteen-pound  rainbow. 
But  it  was  still  fresh  water.  Finally,  I  began  making  periodic 
trips  to  the  coast,  and  once  my  father's  health  showed  a  definite 
improvement  these  trips  became  longer  and  longer. 

For  a  brief  period  I  took  a  job  on  a  small  tuna  clipper  with 
an  old  Japanese.  He  was  a  fine  fisherman  and  was  willing  to 
take  the  time  to  teach  me  the  ropes.  I  was  seventeen  at  the  time, 
and  weighed  130  pounds,  but  I  managed  to  hold  my  own  with 
the  other  fishermen.  The  first  two  weeks  I  worked  on  the 
clipper  the  old  Jap  wouldn't  let  me  touch  one  of  the  poles.  He 
put  me  through  a  course  of  physical  training  that  eliminated 
every  ounce  of  fat  I  had  and  substituted  muscle. 

I  spent  a  month  fishing  on  the  clipper,  taking  the  small  tuna 
and  albacore.  We  chummed  with  live  sardines,  and  at  the  time 
the  waters  teemed  with  these  small  fish.  The  average  tuna  and 
albacore  weighed  about  thirty  pounds  and  brought  a  good 
price  at  the  market.  Each  morning  before  daybreak  we  went 
to  the  dock,  loaded  up  the  well  with  sardines,  and  ran  offshore 
to  locate  the  tuna  or  albacore  schools.  A  few  years  ago  I  visited 
the  same  area  and  learned  that  the  sardines  were  all  gone.  Stupid 
fishing  pressures  had  eliminated  them  completely.  The  local 
commercial  men  said  the  mackerel  would  be  next  to  disappear. 

In  the  spring  of  191 7  my  father  decided  he  was  well  enough 
to  return  East,  but  suggested  that  I  stay  on  for  a  while.  It  was 
a  wonderful  country,  and  I  was  busy  fishing,  quail  shooting, 
and  making  frequent  trips  to  the  coast.  The  salt-water  fishing 
in  California,  at  least  in  that  area,  was  not  what  I  wanted.  In 
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the  back  of  my  mind  I  had  one  thought— Florida.  I  had  gone 
there  during  the  winters  of  1 9 1  o,  1 9 1 1 ,  and  1 9 1 2  for  short  visits 
with  my  father  and  mother,  and  I  could  not  forget  the  wonder- 
ful fishing  I'd  had. 

Biscay ne  Bay  was  a  virgin  stretch  of  water  at  that  time.  No 
bridges  or  man-made  islands  cluttered  the  water  between  Miami 
and  the  long,  narrow  strip  of  sand  that  is  now  Miami  Beach. 
Biscayne  Bay  was  not  only  wide  open,  it  was  full  of  fish.  And 
such  an  assortment  of  fish  that  an  angler  thought  he  was  in 
paradise. 

On  my  first  visit  there  my  father  had  spent  five  dollars  to  get 
a  commercial  fisherman  to  take  us  out.  We  caught  kingfish,  red 
snapper,  and  amber  jack,  and  we  almost  filled  the  boat.  I  tried  to 
be  faithful  to  the  memories  of  Sandy  Hook  and  the  Shrewsbury 
Rocks,  but  Biscayne  Bay  won  out.  I  decided  that  California 
fishing  could  look  after  itself.  I  was  going  to  go  to  Florida. 

At  this  time  my  father  had  thirty  acres  of  land  back  of  Long 
Beach,  in  the  area  now  known  as  Signal  Hill.  When  I  told  my 
father  of  the  decision  to  go  to  Florida  he  came  West  and  sold 
the  California  land,  and  then  put  the  money  in  a  twenty-acre 
fruit  grove  at  Lemon  City,  Florida.  Exactly  eight  years  later 
the  land  he  had  sold  in  California  brought  eight  million  dollars. 

That  was  the  nearest  I  ever  came  to  being  a  wealthy  bum. 
There  are  a  few  men  who  have  fished  with  me  that  will  counter 
this  by  insisting  it  did  not  put  off  my  destiny— at  least  in  the 
matter  of  being  a  bum.  The  only  difference,  they'll  point  out, 
is  that  the  adjective  is  missing.  I'm  far  from  wealthy. 

Shortly  after  I  arrived  in  Florida,  and  before  I  could  get  in 
much  fishing.  World  War  I  put  me  in  the  Navy.  My  first  as- 
signment was  to  Key  West,  and  when  I  showed  a  flair  for 
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mechanical  work  they  decided  I  should  be  sent  to  a  special 
school.  A  big  Dusenberg  marine  engine  was  responsible  for  this. 
No  one  at  Key  West  knew  just  how  this  piece  of  machinery 
worked,  and  when  it  stopped  working  the  puzzle  was  even 
greater.  I  didn't  understand  it  either,  but  I  did  know  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  so  I  took  the  engine  down  and  figured  it  out. 
When  I  put  it  back  together,  it  ran  like  a  watch.  The  result 
was  a  long  train  ride  and  a  tour  of  duty  at  Columbia  University, 
where  the  Navy  had  an  engineer  school. 

When  I  finished  the  course,  I  was  ordered  to  duty  on  a  sub 
chaser,  which  I  later  decided  was  a  judgment  for  all  the  sins  I 
had  ever  committed.  Anyone  who  has  ever  been  in  the  engine 
room  of  a  World  War  I  sub  chaser  while  it  was  tied  at  a  dock 
has  some  slight  idea  of  what  it  might  be  like  in  that  engine  room 
during  a  storm  at  sea— or  even  a  mild  blow  at  sea.  I  was  a 
machinist  mate  second  class,  which  means  I  did  all  the  work 
the  machinist  mate  first  class  didn't  feel  like  doing,  and  all  the 
work  the  others  didn't  know  how  to  do.  The  trip  from  New 
London  to  Bermuda  was  not  bad,  but  from  Bermuda  to  the 
Azores  everything  went  wrong. 

First,  we  lost  one  man  in  the  engineer  gang  from  exhaust 
gas  leaking  from  a  faulty  pipe.  The  next  day  we  ran  into  a 
storm,  and  no  one,  including  the  skipper,  ever  knew  exactly 
how  we  managed  to  get  through  it.  When  we  stopped  at  Gibral- 
ter,  the  chaser  and  the  crew  were  as  close  to  a  wreck  as  you  can 
be  without  swimming. 

Before  we  left  Gibralter  for  Greece  I  went  on  watch  and  be- 
gan sniffing.  I  could  smell  raw  gasoline,  and  raw  gasoline  below 
spelled  trouble.  I  reported  to  the  chief,  who  had  put  in  a  lot  of 
time  in  the  Navy— all  of  it  nursing  engines  powered  by  steam. 
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He  told  me  to  follow  him,  then  proceeded  to  check  the  source 
of  the  gas  leak  with  the  aid  of  a  drop  cord  with  no  shielding 
on  the  bulb.  The  chaser  lurched,  the  bulb  shattered,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  go  up.  One  engine  was  blasted  out  of  its  bed 
and  pinned  me  to  the  bulkhead.  I  woke  up  in  the  hospital  with 
an  assortment  of  broken  ribs  and  second-degree  burns.  Two 
months  later  I  was  sent  back  to  the  chaser  flotilla,  then  at  Malta. 

We  were  on  submarine  patrol,  using  the  first  crude  form  of 
sonar,  which  at  the  time  was  not  only  far  from  accurate  but  ex- 
tremely limited  in  range.  Chasers  were  lined  up  between  Italy 
and  Corfu  five  miles  apart,  and  sat  there  listening  for  subs  try- 
ing to  pass  through  the  cordon.  When  the  sub  was  detected, 
everyone  raced  around  dropping  charges.  We  received  credit 
for  17  German  submarines.  How  many  we  really  got  is  any- 
one's guess.  Mine  is  that  the  estimate  was  optimistic. 

I  had  little  free  time,  and  what  I  had  was  spent  mostly  in 
speculation  concerning  the  fishing  possibilities  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  was  limited  to  speculation  only,  for  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  do  anything  more  than  hand-line  fishing  for  small 
fish. 

With  the  Armistice  we  decided  our  dreary  job  was  over  and 
that  we  would  head  straight  for  home  or  Hoboken.  A  week 
later  we  headed  straight  for  Spalato,  a  dirty  dismal  port  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Adriatic.  The  idea  was  to  have  us  take  over 
the  Austrian  Navy  before  they  had  a  chance  to  scuttle  their 
big  ships. 

If  we  had  thought  the  submarine  patrol  was  bad  it  took  only 
a  month  to  convince  everyone  that  sitting  aboard  the  desolate 
and  deserted  Austrian  ships  was  worse.  The  food  provided  was 
impossible  to  describe.  We  lived  on  what  we  could  salvage  in 
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canned  food  from  the  bilges  of  the  Radetsky,  a  27,000-ton  Aus- 
trian battleship.  Every  can  had  to  be  checked  carefully,  with 
both  eyes  and  nose,  for  a  large  part  of  the  food  had  spoiled. 

After  almost  ten  months  of  this  we  learned  that  funds  had 
been  sent  regularly  to  an  American  civilian  official  for  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions  for  us  in  the  open  market.  This  money  went 
into  his  pocket,  and  we  continued  to  eat  the  rotten  ship's  food 
until  the  men  united  in  refusing  to  touch  it.  A  small  group  took 
over  the  ship  and  a  minor  but  actual  mutiny  resulted.  This 
mutiny  lasted  only  one  day  and  was  quelled  by  officers  the  men 
trusted.  It  was  then  we  learned  money  had  been  provided  for 
fresh  food.  I  have  made  several  efforts  to  check  the  records  on 
this  mutiny  in  naval  archives,  but  apparently  it  was  carefully 
hushed  up. 

Two  months  later  I  boarded  ship  for  home. 
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I  ARRIVED  at  the  foot  of  the  old  Miami  dock  in  November  19 19, 
which  was  just  as  fast  as  boat  and  train  could  get  me  there.  I 
was  Florida  hungry  and  fish  hungry.  I  suppose  I  was  always 
fish  hungry,  and  Florida  always  seemed  to  be  the  only  place 
where  fish  were  present  in  sufficient  abundance  and  variety  to 
satisfy  this  hunger.  Either  Florida  or  the  Bahamas. 

November  was  too  early  for  many  northern  visitors,  even 
in  1 9 1 9,  when  Miami  was  not  much  more  than  an  overgrown 
town  and  Miami  Beach  was  mostly  sand  and  saw  grass.  The 
majority  of  the  visitors  were  wealthy  Yankees  or  individuals 
interested  in  growing  fruit  or  vegetables  for  the  northern  mar- 
ket. Prospects  were  not  too  bright  for  a  demobilized  sailor,  so 
I  took  a  job  at  the  Bimini  Bay  Rod  and  Gun  Club  as  general 
all-around  handyman,  fish  guide,  and  deck  hand.  No  big  fish 
were  being  taken  in  those  days.  You  fished  for  mackerel,  bone- 
fish,  grouper,  amber  jack,  and  anything  that  came  along. 

I  wasn't  nearly  so  fussy  in  those  days  as  I  am  now,  even  about 
fishing  and  fish.  We  fished  with  the  tackle  available,  which  was 
heavy,  stiff,  mounted  with  what  we  would  now  call  primitive 
guides  and  hardware,  and  we  had  never  heard  of  a  reel  with  a 
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Star  drag.  The  thumb  was  still  the  brake— with  or  without  a  pad 
or  thumbstall.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  consequences  had  we  tried 
to  take  a  big  blue  marlin  or  spring-run  tuna  on  that  tackle. 

Much  of  my  time  was  spent  with  Captain  Newton  Knowles, 
fishing  and  lugging  supplies  from  Miami.  I  remember  one  trip 
when  Captain  Knowles  decided  he  would  take  over  a  pig, 
which  he  had  fattened  himself.  It  was  blowing  up  when  we 
started,  but  halfway  across  the  Stream  it  really  began  to  blow. 
The  pig  broke  loose,  all  our  lights  were  smashed,  and  that  night 
we  couldn't  tell  the  pig  from  each  other.  All  three  of  us  were 
sick  and  all  of  us  scared.  At  least  two  of  us  were  surprised  when 
day  finally  broke  and  we  saw  Miami  in  the  distance. 

The  following  spring  found  me  adamant  on  one  point.  I 
wanted  a  charter  boat  of  my  own,  and  I  was  going  to  get  one 
if  I  had  to  cut  down  the  trees  and  saw  them  up  into  frames  and 
planks  myself.  I  went  back  to  Long  Branch  with  a  few  hundred 
dollars  I  saved  up  mating  for  Captain  Bill  Hatch,  who  at  that 
time  knew  more  about  sports  fishing  in  Florida  than  all  of  the 
other  captains  locked  up  in  one  room. 

A  mate  not  eager  to  learn  everything  possible  about  fishing 
would  have  learned  damned  little  from  Captain  Bill.  He  was  as 
secretive  about  his  fishing  methods  with  his  mate  as  he  was  with 
his  anglers  or  the  other  skippers.  He  wouldn't  even  let  me  see 
how  he  fixed  his  baits,  but  I  peered  around  comers  and  took  a 
few  of  them  apart  until  I  caught  on  to  his  methods. 

I  learned  a  lot  about  observation  from  mating  with  him. 
Hatch  never  missed  a  message  from  the  wind,  tide,  or  color  of 
the  water.  I'd  watch  him  while  he  was  watching,  and  when 
he'd  narrow  his  eyes  I'd  squint  in  the  same  direction,  and  after 
a  while  I  began  to  reason  as  he  did.  But  I  never  let  him  know  I 
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was  learning  anything.  He  began  to  get  suspicious,  and  after 
checking  some  omens  that  were  significant  he'd  look  at  me  and 
ask:  "What  do  you  think  our  best  move  would  be  now?"  I'd 
look  around  for  a  few  seconds,  let  my  chin  drop,  and  shrug. 
Captain  Bill  would  smile,  shake  his  head,  and  spin  the  wheel, 
heading  for  an  area  I  could  have  taken  him  to  without  hesitation. 

He  almost  caught  me  once.  He  developed  a  really  bad  head- 
ache about  two  hours  after  we  left  the  dock  with  a  party  and 
decided  he'd  take  a  "powder"  and  lie  down  for  a  while  on  the 
bunk.  We  were  having  no  luck,  and  as  conditions  seemed  about 
right  for  an  area  we  had  found  productive  under  similar  condi- 
tions, I  moved  on  to  that  spot.  We  began  taking  fish  right  away, 
and  an  hour  or  so  later  he  came  into  the  cockpit,  looked  around, 
then  peered  at  me. 

"What  made  you  come  here?"  he  asked. 

"Come  where?"  I  came  back.  "We're  no  place  in  particular. 
I  just  moved  along  this  way  when  we  weren't  getting  anything 
off  there.  I  kept  careful  track  of  the  course  an'  time,  so  I  think 
I  could  get  back  to  the  first  spot  if  you  want  to.  Why,  we  too 
close  inshore?" 

This  seemed  to  make  him  think  I  was  as  dumb  as  he  thought 
I  was,  so  I  didn't  get  fired. 

Late  in  the  spring,  when  I  went  to  Long  Branch,  I  began 
haunting  the  boatyards.  I  wasn't  too  fussy,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing available  in  used  boats  that  I  could  afford.  There  were 
plenty  of  boats,  and  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  dreaming,  but  I  still 
was  on  shore  with  both  feet. 

I  guess  my  father  finally  tired  of  looking  at  my  gloomy  face. 
He  had  a  lot  of  suggestions  concerning  careers,  positions,  and 
even  ordinary  jobs,  but  I  couldn't  hear  them.  Then  I  found  a 
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boat  in  Bay  Head  that  was  just  what  I  wanted.  All  I  needed 
was  about  three  times  as  much  money  as  I  had. 

"I  suppose  Vd  better  help  you  finance  this  boat,"  my  father 
finally  admitted.  "Otherwise,  your  face  is  liable  to  stay  that 
way  permanently." 

I  took  off  for  Bay  Head  on  wings.  She  was  a  thirty-five-foot 
cruiser  with  a  bit  too  much  cabin  and  not  too  much  cockpit, 
and  was  powered  with  a  husky  two-cylinder  Sterling.  After 
three  weeks  of  scraping,  patching,  and  painting,  I  ran  down  the 
old  Inland  Waterway  like  a  skinned  cat.  I  never  touched  one 
bar  or  mud  flat  between  Manasquan  and  Miami.  I  couldn't  do 
that  now  if  you  offered  me  the  Queen  Mary  for  a  bonus. 

It  was  exactly  forty  years  ago,  1920,  when  I  reached  the  goal 
I'd  been  grabbing  at  for  years.  I  was  a  charter-boat  skipper  with 
my  own  boat.  I  could  hire  a  mate  to  yell  at,  just  as  I'd  been 
roared  at  by  other  captains.  That  is,  I  could  as  soon  as  I  could 
afford  a  mate.  To  start,  I  docked  at  Royal  Palm  Docks. 

I  managed  to  gather  up  an  assortment  of  tackle,  including 
some  green-heart  rods  that  you  could  use  as  a  lever  to  pry  up  a 
small  building.  And  not  such  a  very  small  building,  at  that.  In 
those  days  the  average  visiting  angler  wanted  to  use  a  rod  that 
he  felt  wouldn't  break  to  bits  in  his  hand.  I  sure  gave  him  a  rod 
that  would  keep  him  from  any  worry  on  that  score. 

That  was  the  year  A.  B.  Chalk  started  his  Bahama  flying 
service.  He  had  a  Curtiss  on  floats,  and  although  it  wasn't  fast, 
it  was  sturdy.  It  took  a  while  to  get  it  off  the  water  and  into  the 
air,  but  the  engine  roared,  the  propeller  whirled,  and  it  flew.  It 
also  used  gas.  When  dirt  and  water  got  in  the  gas,  which  they 
seemed  to  do  when  the  gas  came  from  the  Bahamas,  Chalk 
needed  a  lot  of  water  badly— and  quick. 
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Late  that  summer  he  was  flying  from  Nassau  when  he  dis- 
covered he  had  some  of  that  gas  in  his  tanks.  Nonetheless  he 
managed  to  make  a  landing  at  Red  Bay  at  the  northern  end 
of  Andros  Island.  He  hauled  the  plane  up  on  the  beach,  tied 
it  to  some  palms,  and  came  back  to  Miami  on  one  of  the  island 
sloops. 

I  was  his  next  stop. 

"How  about  running  me  over  to  Andros? "  he  proposed.  "We 
can  pick  a  calm  day  and  tow  the  airplane  back  to  Bimini,  where 
I  can  work  on  it." 

It  was  not  the  best  time  of  year  for  calm  weather,  at  least  in 
those  waters,  but  I  agreed  to  try. 

We  had  an  easy  trip  across,  and  with  the  help  of  some  Andros 
natives  managed  to  get  the  airplane  in  the  water.  For  a  few 
miles  everything  went  well,  then  the  wind  picked  up.  Then  it 
really  began  to  blow.  We  did  everything  possible,  but  finally 
we  had  to  cut  the  plane  loose.  We  put  in  at  Bimini  to  wait  for 
the  storm  to  blow  itself  out.  When  it  did,  we  decided  to  head 
for  Miami.  That  night  a  native  boat  came  in  with  the  airplane 
motor.  They  had  found  the  plane  sinking  but  had  managed  to 
get  the  motor  loose  and  save  it.  Chalk  bought  it  back  and  we 
took  it  to  Miami. 

"All  I  need  now  is  an  airplane  to  fasten  on  that  motor  and 
Fm  back  in  business,"  he  announced. 

He  found  one,  and  has  several  flying  all  over  the  Bahamas 
right  now. 

I  went  back  to  my  fishing.  Those  days  you  waited  on  the 
pier  until  someone  came  along  with  a  faraway  gleam  in  his  eye. 
When  he  had  looked  the  fleet  over,  he  had  several  choices,  he'd 
talk  to  one  or  two  skippers,  and  check  the  prices.  Often  he'd 
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join  forces  with  two  or  three  others,  and  they'd  pool  their 
finances  for  a  day's  fishing. 

The  catches  were  standard  to  the  point  of  routine.  You'd  get 
snappers,  kingfish,  groupers,  an  occasional  sailfish  and  white 
marlin,  and  no  one  objected  to  barracuda.  In  the  spring  you 
would  take  the  parties  for  tarpon,  which  meant  a  lot  of  excite- 
ment for  the  anglers  and  a  lot  of  expense  for  the  captain.  Most 
of  the  tarpon  broke  off  after  the  angler  had  a  lot  of  line  out. 
Lost  line  was  not  a  matter  I  viewed  with  disinterest  in  those 
days.  And  not  for  the  same  reason  I  dislike  it  today.  Line  cost 
money,  and  money  was  scarce. 

I  wasn't  starving,  I  could  keep  the  boat  up,  buy  gas,  and  eat. 
One  of  the  problems  was  eating.  I  liked  to  eat,  and  I  liked  to  eat 
well.  In  those  days  I  had  to  find  a  compromise.  I  ate,  but  there 
wasn't  too  much  heart  of  palm  and  stone  crab  topped  off  with 
a  New  York  sirloin  on  the  Giff ord  menu. 

In  April  of  '2 1  most  of  the  northern  visitors  began  to  drift 
back  home,  so  I  decided  to  try  the  summer  fishing  up  there  for 
a  change.  I  wound  up  at  Seabright,  and  one  of  my  first  charters 
was  Carl  Badenhausen,  who  later  became  one  of  the  active 
Bahamas  anglers,  having  built  a  fine  home  on  Cat  Cay. 

My  boat  had  two  crude  swivel  chairs  and  two  wicker  chairs 
for  Badenhausen  and  his  friends  to  fish  from,  and  the  best  tackle 
available  was  a  reel  v^th  a  Wilson  drag  attachment.  This  was 
not  an  integral  part  of  the  reel,  such  as  our  modern  brakes,  but 
was  fastened  to  it.  However,  it  did  save  a  lot  of  blistered  thumbs. 

We  headed  for  Shrewsbury  Rocks,  and  about  two  hours  after 
we  arrived  Badenhausen  tied  into  a  tuna.  It  wasn't  a  giant,  but 
I  broke  out  in  a  fine  sweat,  for  I  wasn't  at  all  certain  the  Wilson 
drag  wouldn't  let  go,  and  I  knew  damned  well  the  line  was 
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old  and  full  of  knots.  After  about  an  hour  Badenhausen  was 
tired  and  I  was  hoarse.  I  shouted  directions  at  him,  the  fish,  the 
boat,  and  at  all  his  friends.  Finally  we  got  the  fish  alongside 
and  I  managed  to  get  it  into  the  cockpit.  This  was  almost 
disastrous.  When  the  tuna  came  in  it  landed  on  my  infected  toe. 
But  I  was  beyond  caring.  I  had  the  big-fish  fever,  and  this  was 
the  first  big  fish  to  be  taken  in  that  area  trolling— 149  pounds. 

Those  were  the  early  days.  Days  when  S.  Kip  Farrington 
was  a  smiling,  cherubic  schoolboy,  Michael  Lerner  was  busy 
making  money,  and  big-game  angling  (as  such)  was  just  a 
vague  idea  in  Zane  Grey's  mind.  Carl  Badenhausen  took  the 
whole  thing  in  stride  and  was  more  concerned  with  the  blow 
on  my  toe  than  with  his  angling  accomplishment. 

But  the  word  got  around. 

Want  to  stop  hauling  in  those  piddling  little  bluefish?  Want 
to  take  a  fish  that  will  make  your  friends  sit  up  and  blink?  Look 
up  a  bird  named  Gifford  at  Seabright.  He'll  show  you  some 
real  fishing. 

A  week  later  I  had  another  group  of  New  York  anglers. 
They  wanted  to  go  out  for  blues,  but  were  ready  for  something 
bigger  if  it  came  along.  It  did.  We  followed  a  whale  for  several 
miles  offshore,  and  on  the  way  back  ran  into  a  lot  of  school 
tuna  working  bait  on  the  surface.  I  got  out  some  bluefish  jigs, 
trolled  through  the  school,  and  the  fun  began.  We  lost  a  lot  of 
those  tuna  and  the  anglers  lost  a  lot  of  skin  from  their  hands,  but 
we  put  a  half-dozen  in  the  boat.  They  scaled  only  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  each,  but  hearing  those  anglers  you'd  think  they 
weighed  five  hundred.  They  chartered  me  for  the  next  day  and 
hired  a  car  to  take  them  to  Asbury  Park,  where  there  was  a  big 
tackle  shop. 
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The  next  morning  they  were  back  with  new  rods,  45 -pound- 
test  line,  and  an  assortment  of  bluefish  jigs.  That  day  we  came 
in  with  fifteen  tuna,  and  although  the  anglers  wanted  to  try 
again  the  following  day,  their  hands  were  so  scarred  and  swollen 
that  they  couldn't  close  them.  A  few  days  later  a  half-dozen 
boats  followed  me  out  to  the  tuna  ground.  This  opened  up  the 
first  school  tuna  fishing  in  the  area,  and  it  grew  by  the  day. 
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Chapter  Five 


There  are  good  winters  and  bad  ones,  for  fishing  as  well  as  for 
guides,  and  1924  was  just  about  as  bad  as  anyone  could  imagine. 
The  Florida  visitors  seemed  to  find  plenty  to  do  but  nothing 
that  involved  fishing.  To  make  things  worse,  many  of  those 
who  did  invest  in  a  day's  charter  came  back  to  the  dock 
disappointed.  It  was  one  of  those  years. 

When  spring  came  I  sat  on  Elsa's  Pier  and  tried  to  figure  out 
what  was  happening  to  the  sports  fishing  business.  My  boat 
needed  quite  a  bit  of  work,  and  I  needed  money.  If  I  did  the 
work  on  the  boat  there  wouldn't  be  enough  left  to  pay  for  gas 
to  run  North,  let  alone  stoke  GifFord's  belly  furnace. 

The  previous  summer  I  had  fished  for  Frederick  Barber  of 
New  York,  who  had  several  boats.  I  decided  the  only  recourse 
would  be  to  lay  up  the  boat  and  take  the  train  North.  Maybe 
I  could  get  a  job  running  one  of  Barber's  boats.  There  wouldn't 
be  much  fishing  involved,  as  he  was  only  a  mild  angler,  but  I 
might  make  enough  to  put  some  away  to  get  me  through  the 
next  winter  in  Florida. 
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My  interview  with  Frederick  Barber  was  a  pleasant  one,  but 
he  did  not  need  a  captain.  However,  his  brother  Robert  did,  so 
he  called  him  and  arranged  for  an  appointment.  A  week  later  I 
was  the  skipper  of  not  one  but  three  boats,  a  loi-footer,  a  28- 
footer,  and  a  20-foot  runabout.  We  did  a  little  quiet  fishing  that 
summer,  but  not  enough  to  suit  me.  However,  it  taught  me  one 
important  thing— a  thing  that  my  father  had  drummed  into  me- 
an honest  dollar  grows. 

Robert  Barber's  former  captain  had  managed  to  run  up  some 
of  the  most  interesting  yard  bills  for  those  three  boats  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  In  those  days  a  captain  took  the  owner's  boat  to 
a  yard,  got  an  estimate  from  the  yard  on  repairs,  and  left  the 
boat.  Tacked  on  to  the  estimate  was  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  for 
the  captain.  I  knew  this,  but  I  had  a  way  of  beating  it.  I  worked 
with  the  yard  on  the  estimate,  then  let  them  tack  on  my  com- 
mission. When  they  sent  me  a  check  for  the  commission  I 
turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Barber,  explaining  that  if  I  hadn't  worked 
it  that  way  the  yard  would  find  another  method  of  doing 
it.  These  commission  checks  amounted  to  several  hundred 
dollars  by  the  time  fall  arrived. 

When  the  time  came  to  lay  the  boats  up  I  went  to  Mr.  Barber 
and  told  him  I  had  completed  the  arrangements  and  was  plan- 
ning to  head  for  Florida  as  soon  as  they  had  been  completed. 
The  Barbers  were  in  the  net  business,  and  I  had  mentioned  at 
one  time  that  I  needed  a  ballyhoo  net  to  get  bait  during  the 
winter.  When  I  left,  Mr.  Barber  gave  me  the  net,  returned  to 
me  all  the  commission  checks  I  had  given  him  over  the  summer, 
and  paid  me  an  additional  month's  salary. 

Fishing-boat  design  was  not  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
average  charter-boat  skipper  during  the  early  days.  The  "stock" 
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boats  available  were  still  emerging  gradually  from  the  "launch" 
era,  with  narrow,  sharp-bowed  hulls  that  made  them  wet  and 
uncomfortable  in  any  kind  of  sea.  Most  of  the  charter  boatmen 
were  satisfied  to  pick  up  a  good  used  boat  and  adapt  it  to  their 
purpose.  When  I  finally  raked  up  enough  money  to  get  a  "new" 
boat,  I  decided  to  pay  more  attention  to  hull  design  and  less  to 
conventional  appearance.  The  lapstrake  boat,  developed  at 
Seabright,  had  been  used  by  commercial  fishermen  for  years, 
and  while  it  did  not  have  the  sleek  appearance  of  the  "yacht," 
it  was  a  fine  sea  boat. 

Fred  Lewis,  at  Seabright,  had  turned  out  a  lot  of  fine  sea 
skifiFs,  so  I  went  to  him  wdth  my  money  and  my  ideas.  The 
result  was  a  28-footer  that  was  one  of  the  first  charter  boats 
actually  designed  for  the  job.  The  Lady  Grace  did  not  have  a 
lot  of  bright  work,  and  the  Pierce- Arrow  engine  that  went  in 
her  used  up  all  the  money  I  had  and  could  borrow,  but  the 
result  was  a  boat  that  had  real  utility. 

For  three  or  four  years  I  had  been  fishing  both  Florida  and 
northern  waters,  and  I  had  stored  up  a  lot  of  fishing  lore  that 
seemed  to  be  of  little  use.  I  had  fished  at  Seabright  and  Babylon, 
and  ini927 1  decided  to  base  at  the  Montauk  Yacht  Club.  There 
was  quite  a  collection  of  Florida  skippers  there,  including  Bill 
Grey,  BiU  Fagan,  Herman  Grey,  Charley  Thompson,  and  Bill 
Hatch. 

That  was  one  of  the  good  broadbill  years,  and  most  of  us 
would  spot  these  big  fish  on  the  surface  when  running  between 
Montauk  Point  and  Block  Island.  The  procedure  followed  by 
most  skippers  was  realistic  if  not  sporting.  They  would  drag  a 
bait  in  front  of  a  surfaced  broadbill,  and  if  he  didn't  take  it  on 
the  first  try  they  would  circle,  get  out  the  harpoon,  and  put  an 
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iron  in  the  fish.  A  broadbill  brought  anywhere  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  dollars  on  the  dock,  and  they  couldn't  face  the 
thought  of  leaving  that  much  money  floating  on  the  water. 

There  had  been  quite  a  few  improvements  in  tackle  between 
1920  and  1927,  and  the  star  drag  reel  was  making  big-game 
fishing  a  practical  sport.  You  could  handle  a  big  fish  without 
having  your  hands  blistered  and  torn  up,  and  the  sport  began  to 
attract  a  number  of  men  who  formerly  had  devoted  most  of 
their  time  to  polo  and  golf.  Some  of  them  were  sportsmen, 
others  were  primarily  interested  in  building  up  a  reputation  as 
sportsmen,  regardless  of  the  rules. 

One  of  the  converted  polo  players  began  to  spend  quite  a  bit 
of  time  at  Montauk  and  regularly  chartered  one  of  my  old 
Miami  friends.  Up  to  that  point  none  of  the  Montauk  enthusi- 
asts had  managed  to  take  a  broadbill  on  rod  and  reel,  but  one 
summer  afternoon  this  sportsman  came  in  with  a  125-pound 
swordfish  that  he  claimed  had  been  taken  "fair  and  square." 
The  captain,  with  what  seemed  to  be  some  hesitation,  backed 
him  up. 

They  weighed  in  the  fish,  had  some  photographs  taken,  and 
went  off  to  have  a  drink.  Being  a  mean  S.O.B.  I  got  a  fish  knife 
from  the  Lady  Grace  and  began  probing  one  of  the  "gaff" 
holes  in  the  broadbill.  A  few  minutes  later  I  dug  out  a  lily  iron 
dart.  The  fish  had  been  harpooned. 

That  night  the  captain  called  the  New  York  papers  to  give 
out  the  news.  When  he  had  the  first  paper  on  the  phone  I  pushed 
open  the  door  of  the  booth,  shook  my  head,  and  tossed  the  dart 
alongside  the  phone.  He  hung  up  right  away. 

Business  was  not  too  good,  and  I  did  some  harpooning  myself, 
but  not  while  I  had  an  angler  aboard.  If  my  party  wanted  to 
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try  for  broadbill,  I  left  the  harpoon  on  the  dock.  We  baited 
fish  until  they  sounded,  then  hunted  for  others. 

In  between  charters  I  brought  in  my  share  of  broadbill  for 
the  market.  Without  it  I  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  pay  for 
gas  and  a  mate.  Occasionally  I'd  see  a  giant  tuna,  and  one  day 
I  ironed  an  8oo-pounder.  Al  Pflueger,  who  even  then  was  build- 
ing up  a  top  reputation  as  an  angling  taxidermist,  had  wanted  a 
skin  from  a  big  tuna,  so  I  sent  him  this  one.  He  sent  me  a  check 
for  $120,  which  arrived  at  a  time  when  money  was  really  a 
scarce  commodity  in  the  Gifford  menage. 

The  following  summer  I  returned  to  Montauk,  and  by  the 
time  the  first  week  had  passed  I  was  convinced  that  this  was 
going  to  be  a  good  season. 

White  marlin  were  showing  off  Montauk  in  good  numbers, 
but  not  many  were  being  taken.  The  first  week  at  Montauk  I 
fished  a  Philadelphia  angler  who  brought  in  a  white  scaling  1 2  5 
pounds.  What's  more,  he  took  the  fish  on  9-thread  line,  which 
most  of  those  fishing  out  of  Montauk  thought  was  good  only  for 
flounders  or  blackfish.  The  angler  was  so  enthusiastic  that  he 
hired  me  to  operate  his  boat  at  Miami  the  following  winter,  and 
used  the  Lady  Grace  as  a  boat  for  his  guests. 

Later  that  season  Charles  Lehman,  one  of  the  active  New 
York  anglers,  decided  he  could  take  a  big  broadbill  on  rod  and 
reel,  and  chartered  me  for  a  week  to  see  how  it  would  work 
out.  For  several  days  we  had  fine  weather  but  saw  few  fish. 
Each  one  we  baited  would  sound.  Then  it  began  to  blow,  but 
Lehman  decided  to  go  out  and  look  around  anyway.  A  few 
miles  off  Block  Island  we  spotted  a  big  swordfish,  but  by  that 
time  the  wind  was  blowing  about  thirty  miles  per  hour.  I  de- 
cided to  try  to  bait  the  fish  anyway,  and  on  the  seventh  try  he 
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gulped  down  the  big  bonito  bait  and  was  off.  Lehman  had  a 
real  fight  on  his  hands,  not  only  because  of  the  fish,  but  also 
because  of  the  heavy  seas,  which  tossed  him  around  so  badly 
he  had  to  be  tied  to  the  chair.  It  took  almost  four  hours  to  get 
the  broadbill  alongside  the  boat,  and  another  hour  to  get  him 
into  the  cockpit.  It  was  really  blowing  by  that  time. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  yacht  club  dock  and  got  the  big 
fish  on  the  scales,  the  marker  stopped  at  446  pounds.  This  was 
the  first  really  big  broadbill  to  be  taken  on  rod  and  reel,  and 
the  first  fish  of  that  size  of  any  species  to  be  taken  in  those 
waters.  Everyone  was  elated— including  Gifford. 

Bill  Fagan,  who  had  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  taking  a  fish  that 
big  in  rough  water,  almost  fell  off  the  dock  when  he  saw 
Lehman's  broadbill. 

Those  were  good  years  for  big-game  fishing  and  for  Gifford. 
I  had  built  up  something  of  a  reputation  as  a  fishing  guide  and  no 
longer  had  to  worry  about  charters,  either  at  Montauk  or 
Miami.  I  had  made  a  study  of  fishing  methods,  and  had  one 
other  characteristic  that  the  anglers  liked— I  was  just  as  in- 
terested in  getting  fish  as  they  were.  Time  was  not  important 
to  me,  nor  was  the  expenditure  of  gas,  provided  there  was  a 
faint  possibility  of  getting  fish.  A  lot  of  skippers  headed  for  the 
dock  at  five,  but  if  the  prospects  were  good,  I  would  stay  out 
until  dark,  and  tacked  nothing  on  the  bill.  I  believed  the  job 
of  a  fishing  guide  was  to  provide  his  angler  with  fish,  and  to  be 
perfectly  honest,  I  was  as  eager  as  the  angler.  Another  thing 
helped— I  was  lucky. 

The  best  angler  or  the  best  guide  in  the  world  will  get 
nowhere  unless  he  has  a  certain  amount  of  luck.  Coupled  with 
the  luck  you  need  a  reasonable  amount  of  know-how  and  ex- 
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perience.  Fm  not  a  fool,  and  I'd  spent  ten  years  concentrating 
on  wind,  water,  tide,  and  their  relationship  to  fish  habits,  so  I 
had  an  idea  of  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  under  varied 
conditions.  The  combination  paid  off. 

In  1930  things  were  not  too  prosperous.  The  ides  of  '29  had 
cut  the  finances  of  many  of  my  customers,  and  there  were  not 
too  many  visitors  in  Florida  that  winter  who  could  afford  to 
charter  offshore  fishing  boats.  At  one  point  I  decided  that  the 
only  way  to  eat  was  to  spend  some  time  market  fishing,  so  I 
headed  for  the  Keys  and  began  fishing  an  area  near  Ocean  Reef 
that  had  plenty  of  fish.  I  would  take  along  several  hundred 
pounds  of  ice,  fish  until  I  had  the  boat  loaded,  then  return  to 
Miami.  This  carried  me  through  the  bad  winter. 
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Chapter  Six 


MoNTAUK  in  the  summer  of  1932  was  not  at  all  what  it  is  today. 
Not  only  were  the  boats  quite  different,  the  anglers  were  too. 

The  activity  we  now  know  as  big-game  fishing  was  almost  in 
its  infancy,  and  hot  spots  such  as  Cat  Cay,  Wedgeport,  Toco- 
pilla,  and  Cabo  Blanco  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  Anglers 
who  had  taken  fish  scaling  more  than  100  pounds  were  rare, 
and  the  real  attraction  at  Montauk  was  striped  bass  and  blue- 
fish,  with  bottom  fishermen  holding  the  top  numerical  position. 

That  summer  was  a  memorable  one  for  me,  for  it  marked  my 
first  meeting  with  Lou  Wasey,  who  did  much  to  boost  my 
career  as  a  big-game  fishing  guide.  Wasey  was  a  big  man  with  a 
grand  sense  of  humor,  and  he  would  rather  listen  to  your  views 
on  fishing  than  push  his  own.  At  that  time,  he  had  just  bought 
Cat  Cay,  a  small  island  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Great  Bahama 
Bank,  and  planned  to  make  it  his  home  during  most  of  the 
winter  and  spring  months. 

Lou  Wasey's  first  questioti  to  me  concerned  the  fishing  pros- 
pects around  his  island. 
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"Do  you  think  there  are  any  really  big  fish  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  island? "  he  asked. 

"What  gives  you  the  idea  there  might  be?"  I  hedged.  I  had 
never  fished  in  that  area  so  could  provide  no  encouragement. 

"Well,"  he  responded,  "I  have  a  man  working  for  me  at  Cat 
Cay  who  tells  me  that  in  the  late  spring  he  has  seen  big  fish 
jump  clear  of  the  water." 

I  said  nothing,  but  decided  the  man  had  seen  porpoises. 

"A  number  of  native  fishermen  have  had  their  lines  broken 
or  carried  off  by  big  fish." 

This,  I  decided,  was  sharks,  for  I  did  know  that  the  margin 
of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  cluttered  with  these  pests.  The  only 
big  fish  with  which  I  was  familiar  at  that  time  were  the  tuna 
and  swordfish  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

We  were  getting  nowhere  rapidly,  but  finally  Wasey  asked 
me  if  Vd  be  willing  to  guide  him  for  three  months  during  the 
coming  winter  in  the  Cat  Cay  area.  During  that  period,  we 
would  explore  the  waters  for  big  fish.  I  accepted  almost  before 
he  completed  the  offer. 

I  spent  the  next  few  months,  while  fishing  Montauk  anglers, 
thinking  over  the  Cat  Cay  situation.  I  finally  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  lack  of  results  in  taking  big  fish  at  Cat  Cay 
might  be  owing  to  the  methods  that  had  been  used.  Harlan 
Major,  a  Pacific  Coast  tackle  dealer,  brought  the  first  sword- 
fish  kites  to  Montauk,  and  although  the  guides  at  the  dock 
ridiculed  his  idea  of  skipping  a  bait  through  this  means,  I  de- 
cided the  method  was  worth  a  trial. 

I  had  great  respect  for  Major  and  his  ideas,  for  he  was  the 
one  who  introduced  the  first  real  fighting  chair  and  the  eye  at 
each  end  of  the  swordfish  leader  for  the  hook  and  swivel.  While 
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the  other  guides  were  laughing  at  us  on  the  dock,  Major  and  I 
went  out  with  his  kite  and  took  fish.  It  was  surprising  how  many 
kites  blossomed  out  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  kite  had  one  fault— it  was  no  good  on  calm  days,  and  we 
had  quite  a  few  of  them.  For  some  reason  fish  do  not  take  well 
when  the  surface  is  flat  and  unruflled,  possibly  because  they 
can  see  better  and  can  recognize  the  artificial  nature  of  the  bait. 
A  skipped  bait,  however,  always  seemed  to  bring  results,  and 
I  kept  this  in  mind  when  I  arrived  at  Miami  that  winter  before 
heading  for  Cat  Cay. 

I  decided  that  something  was  needed  to  make  a  bait  skip  even 
on  the  calm  days,  and  I  caught  sight  of  some  tall  canes.  That 
was  the  moment  the  outrigger  was  bom.  Cutting  two  twenty- 
foot  canes,  I  had  some  brass  sleeves  turned  out,  fitted  them  to 
twenty-five-foot  Japanese  bamboo  poles,  and  had  two  forty- 
five-foot  "outriggers"  that  would  skip  a  bait  regardless  of 
weather. 

Those  first  'riggers  were  crude,  and  as  I  had  not  yet  worked 
out  a  means  of  bracing  them,  they  whipped  and  curved  like 
a  fly  rod.  Thinking  back  on  the  outriggers  I  have  made  since 
then,  I  shudder  at  those  first  models. 

ril  always  remember  the  first  day  I  tried  those  outriggers. 

There  was  a  light  northeast  wind  off  Miami,  with  just  enough 
chop  to  make  the  Lady  Grace  pound  a  bit  about  every  third 
wave,  and  it  resulted  in  a  fair  roll.  When  we  rolled  to  port,  the 
starboard  outrigger  would  whip  right  over  the  boat  and  the 
port  outrigger  would  bury  six  feet  of  its  tip  in  the  water. 

If  we  happened  to  drop  off  into  a  sea  at  the  same  time,  the 
bait  would  be  snapped  out  of  the  water,  sail  gracefully  through 
the  air,  and  land  in  the  lap  or  on  the  head  of  the  angler  in  the 
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fishing  chair.  This  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  angler. 
Why  the  canes  did  not  snap  remained  a  mystery,  but  despite 
their  whipping  and  lashing,  they  stood  up  very  well.  The  next 
day  I  worked  out  some  bracing,  based  on  the  idea  of  mast  stays, 
and  this  stiffened  them  considerably.  They  were  still  far  from 
perfect,  but  they  did  a  lot  toward  picking  up  fish  that  trolling 
astern  could  not  duplicate. 

I  had  evolved  a  method  of  rigging  a  bait  that,  with  the  aid 
of  the  outrigger,  gave  a  Hfelike  movement  that  seemed  to  at- 
tract fish.  I  sharpened  one  end  of  a  tube  of  copper  pipe  and 
used  it  to  "core"  the  spine  out  of  a  bait  fish.  I  then  salted  the 
fish  down,  which  toughened  it.  The  result  was  a  bait  that  would 
skip  behind  the  outrigger  and  not  go  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes. 

Our  first  experiments  with  the  outriggers  off  Cat  Cay  were 
successful.  We  drew  up  a  number  of  big  blue  marlin  and  finally, 
after  a  few  days,  managed  to  hook  one  solidly.  At  this  time  we 
were  fishing  from  my  boat,  with  another  boat  standing  by. 
Lou  Wasey  and  two  of  his  friends  fought  the  big  marlin  for 
several  hours,  then  decided  they  had  enough.  It  seemed  im- 
possible to  get  the  fish  anywhere  near  the  boat.  They  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  boat  and  headed  back  for  Cat  Cay.  With 
a  fifteen-year-old  native  boy  at  the  wheel,  I  decided  to  keep  try- 
ing for  the  big  marlin,  even  though  it  could  not  be  considered 
a  fair  catch  because  of  the  many  anglers  who  had  been  on  the 
rod. 

All  through  the  night  I  heaved  and  hauled  at  that  marlin,  and 
finally,  at  3  a.m.,  my  young  mate,  Eric  Sawyer,  let  the  boat 
fall  off  in  a  heavy  sea  and  we  ran  over  the  line.  I  could  not 
blame  Eric,  for  he  had  been  without  sleep  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  had  been  working  hard  since  daybreak  the  day  be- 
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fore.  Today  Eric  is  one  of  the  top  big-fish  guides  in  the  Bahamas. 
The  fish  could  not  have  been  entered  for  a  record  of  course, 
for  it  had  been  handled  by  several  of  us,  but  I  hated  to  lose  it, 
as  I  was  convinced  it  would  have  weighed  at  least  a  thousand 
pounds. 

Shortly  after  that  Frank  Shields  hooked  a  marlin,  and  al- 
though he  managed  to  keep  it  away  from  the  sharks,  the  rod 
was  broken  just  as  the  fish  was  brought  alongside  the  boat.  This 
disqualified  it,  so  the  marlin,  scaling  i86  pounds,  was  not 
entered. 

Everything  seemed  to  plague  the  marlin  fishermen.  Either 
the  sharks  hit  the  fish  before  it  could  be  boated,  sometimes  when 
it  was  literally  right  alongside  the  boat,  or  the  tackle  gave  way 
as  a  result  of  the  strain.  The  same  luck  plagued  S.  Kip  Farring- 
ton,  who  hooked  a  marlin  shortly  after  Shield's  experience.  He 
had  the  fish  licked,  but  along  came  the  sharks  and  mutilated  it. 
What  was  left  when  the  sharks  finished  tipped  the  scales  at 
only  150  pounds. 

Then  Lou  Wasey  hooked  a  really  nice  fish,  and  this  time  he 
fought  it  to  a  standstill.  However,  he  was  using  a  6/0  reel  and 
an  i8-thread  line  and  a  light  rod.  When  the  fish  was  almost 
ready  to  be  brought  alongside,  the  rod  snapped.  Once  more  we 
lost  out  on  our  efforts  to  get  a  fish  that  could  be  entered.  We 
took  the  fish  to  Miami  for  weighing,  and  it  scaled  502  pounds. 

Then  we  hit  the  jackpot.  Mrs.  Marie  Chadbourne,  whom  I 
had  fished  in  several  waters,  took  the  first  marlin  that  would 
pass  all  I.G.F.A.  rules.  Mrs.  Chadbourne  was  a  fine  angler, 
and  a  persistent  one.  When  she  hooked  a  fish,  she  concentrated 
on  the  job,  and  no  matter  what  happened,  she  would  fight  the 
fish  to  a  finish.  Her  luck  had  been  as  bad  as  the  others'  on  pre- 
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vious  occasions,  but  she  finally  achieved  a  deserved  reward.  The 
big,  strong  men  in  the  area  were  not  too  happy  that  a  woman 
showed  them  the  way.  While  the  fish  was  on,  there  were  several 
times  when  a  cruising  shark  passed  near,  and  I  held  my  breath 
for  periods  that  any  doctor  would  insist  was  not  humanly 
possible. 

At  this  time,  not  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  cane  out- 
riggers, I  had  an  idea  that  I  could  make  a  really  efficient  pair 
out  of  aluminum  tubing.  Lou  Wasey  thought  my  idea  might 
work,  and  offered  to  pay  for  two  pair  if  I  would  give  him  one 
of  them.  This  time  I  worked  out  the  bracing  in  advance,  and 
after  experimenting  for  some  time  with  various  tube  diameters 
I  came  up  with  two  forty-seven-foot  'riggers  that  were  exactly 
what  I  wanted.  I  made  another  pair  just  like  them  for  Wasey 
and  both  of  us  were  satisfied. 

I  was  fishing  a  little  28-foot  skiff  at  this  time,  and  I  found 
there  were  more  uses  for  outriggers  than  using  them  to  skip 
baits.  If  it  happened  to  be  a  bit  rough  offshore  I  would  raise 
one  'rigger  and  lower  the  other.  This  served  as  a  sort  of  counter- 
balance for  the  boat,  kept  it  steady  in  the  wind,  and  made  life 
much  more  comfortable  for  the  angler  in  the  chair. 

Having  developed  the  outrigger,  I  began  to  wonder  about 
what  could  be  done  about  the  fishing  chair,  which  at  this  time 
was  a  crude  affair,  difficult  to  handle  in  a  beam  sea,  and  far  from 
comfortable  for  the  angler.  I  spent  a  lot  of  spare  time  trying  to 
work  out  a  chair  that,  while  it  would  be  heavier,  could  be  con- 
trolled in  its  swing  and  provided  not  only  more  comfort  but 
adequate  bracing  for  the  angler's  feet. 

Finding  the  material  I  wanted  was  almost  as  difficult  as  work- 
ing out  the  principles,  but  finally  I  found  the  only  solution  was 
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1,  Above.  This  picture  was 
taken  January  4,  1920  and  shows 
me  with  the  results  of  my  first 
day's  charter  on  my  first  boat, 
the"Bonito."  2.  Left.  January 
1919.  This  was  taken  in  Spalata, 
Dalmatia  just  before  I  was 
shipped  home. 


3.  Above.  The  names  of  the  lovely  ladies  I  fished  on  this  particular 
charter  out  of  Miami  in  1927  escape  me,  but  it  was  when  a  lot  of  people 
were  drinking  bathtub   gin  and  I  was  still  using  musclehead  tackle. 

4.  Below.  Here  I  am,  King  of  the  Muscleheads,  with  my  friend  Lloyd 
Knowler,  and  a  hammerhead  shark  at  the  City  Yacht  Basin  in  Miami 
in  1924.  The  party  used  36  thread  line,  was  beat  to  a  pulp  and  went 
home  to  rest  up  for  a  week. 
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5.  Above.  At  Montauk  in  Au- 
gust, 1927.  My  boat,  the  'Xady 
Grace"  with  a  catch  of  tuna, 
white    marhn    and    blue    shark. 

6.  Left.  Again  at  Montauk,  the 
same  year.  On  the  right  is  CharHe 
Leaman,  grand  old  man  of  big 
game  fishing,  with  a  446  lb. 
broad  bill  swordfish. 


7.  In  1929  I  decided  to  go  light  tackle  on  the  Florida  fish.  Using  #6 
thread  for  the  ladies  and  #9  thread  for  the  men  and  Harlan  Major's 
fishing  kites,  I  tripled  the  number  of  sailfish  caught  in  any  previous  year. 
Shown  here  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Honeyman  with  their  catch. 


8.  Cat  Cay  and  Bimini,  1933. 
Mrs.  Marie  Chadburne  with  her 
catch,  a  300  lb.  blue  marlin,  the 
first  game  fish  to  be  passed  by 
the  then  new  I.G.F.A.  rules. 
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9.   Mike  Lerner  on  the  right  with  a  444  lb.  blue  marlin  caught  on  39 
thread  line.  Bimini,  B.W.I. ,  July  1934. 
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10.  Above.  Colder  Waters-Soldiers  Rip,  Nova  Scotia,  1935.  Mike 
Lerner  in  the  stern,  myself  in  the  bow,  going  after  tuna.  11.  Below. 
Lerner,  myself,  and  Bagby,  boating  a  462  lb.  broadbill  at  Louisburg. 


12.  Above.  History  in  the  making,  on  the  doek  at  Wedgeport.  Mike 
Lerner  and  I  with  the  first  3  big  tuna  taken  from  Nova  Scotian  waters 
on  rod  and  reel,  September  1935.  13.  Below.  Work  at  Wedgeport 
was  hard.  This  is  my  mate  Ozzie  taking  a  catnap  with  a  companionable 
codfish. 


14.  Above.  The  big  catch,  Wedgeport,  September  1935.  To  my  left 
are  Dick  LeBlanc,  Lerner,  Evee  LeBlanc  and  Sam  LeBlanc.  21  tuna 
from  86  to  450  lbs.  were  taken  in  11  days  fishing.  15.  Below.  The 
next  year  in  Nova  Scotia  saw  Lerner  battling  a  broadbill  swordfish. 
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16.  On  Lerner's  right,  at  601  lbs. 
is  the  fish  he  was  batthng  in  the 
preceding  picture,  a  North  Amer- 
ican record.  To  his  left,  an  Atlan- 
tic record  at  535  lbs.  Both  fish 
caught  the  same  day,  another 
record. 
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17.  Mr.  Tony  Hulman  with  two  of  his  15  tuna  caught  in  9  days  off 
Wedgeport.  Fish  on  the  left  at  722  lbs.  was  taken  on  24  thread.  Total 
weight  of  catch:  9600  lbs. 


18.  Above.  Working  toward 
lighter  tackle.  Mr.  Jeffrey  Mellor 
with  a  world  record  585  lb.  blue 
marlin  taken  on  24  thread  at  Cat 
Cay,  B.W.I.,  March  1937.  19. 
Right.  Mrs.  Gordon  Gibbs  with 
a  446  lb.  swordfish  taken  on  24 
thread  with  a  Tycoon  rod  and 
Fin-Nor  reel.  Nomans  Land,  R.I., 
August  1938. 


20.  Left.  Here  Mrs.  Gibbs  is 
shown  with  a  world  record  (575 
lb.)  tuna  taken  on  24  thread  at 
Soldiers    Rip    in    August    1938. 

21.  Below.  Mrs.  Gibbs'  record 
was  broken  the  following  month 
by  Joe  Peiler  of  Los  Angeles 
when  he  took  a  702  lb.  blue  fin 
tuna  on  24  thread  at  Soldiers 
Rip.  He  is  shown  here  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight. 


22,  Above.  Here  I  am  with  a  526  lb.  tuna  I  caught,  flanked  by  the 
two  gentlemen  I  was  guiding,  Joe  Peiler  and  George  Thomas,  both 
former  presidents  of  the  Catalina  Tuna  Club.  They  made  me  sit  in  the 
chair  and  catch  the  fish  while  they  handled  the  leader  wire  and  gaff. 

23.  Below.  A  picture  I  took  of  a  group  of  Wedgeport  charter  boatmen 
and  their  friends  with  the  three  largest  tuna  hung  on  a  dock  at  one 
time.  From  left  to  right,  880  lbs.  (a  record  on  24  thread),  825  lbs., 
and  812  lbs.  September  1941. 


24.  At  Cat  Cay,  in  June  1941,  Mrs.  Marian  Hasler,  one  of  the  first  top 
women  anglers  of  our  country,  took  this  giant  tuna  (376  lbs.),  the  first 
such  fish  to  be  taken  on  15  thread  line. 
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25.  Above.  Here  is  Mrs.  Hasler  again  the  same  year  with  3  of  5  tuna 
she  caught  and  boated  in  one  day.  All  were  caught  on  24  thread,  all 
weighed  over  450  lbs.  26.  Below.  The  old  "Stormy  Petrel"  in  the 
lineup  for  the  1941  Cat  Cay  Tournament.  Steve  Bancroft,  standing  by 
the  fishing  chair,  won  the  tournament  that  year. 


27.  Dr.  Guy  Stoddard  being  con- 
gratulated by  George  Collier  for 
his  435  lb.  tuna,  a  world  record 
on  15  thread  line.  To  my  left, 
my  mate  Harry  Sherman.  June 
1949. 


28.  June  1949.  Mr.  Murry  Web- 
ster at  Cat  Cay  with  a  399  lb. 
tuna,  a  world  record  on  40  lb. 
test  linen  line. 
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29.  Above.  Mr.  Webster  with 
two  tuna  caught  at  Cat  Cay  (585 
lbs.  and  622  lbs. ) .  Forty-six  min- 
utes elapsed  between  the  time 
the  first  fish  was  hooked  and  the 
second  boated.  30.  Left.  One 
of  the  country's  outstanding 
women  anglers,  Mrs.  George 
Bass,  shown  with  a  record  831 
lb.  tuna  she  caught  on  15  thread 
line.  Bimini,  May  1950. 


31.  Mr.  Bass  no  less  than  his 
wife  is  an  accomphshed  angler. 
On  this  day  Mr.  Bass  (far  right) 
with  Capt.  C.  C.  Anderson  (to 
his  right)  as  guide  caught  a 
world  record  104  lb.  white  marlin 
on  3  thread.  At  the  same  time, 
just  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
fishing  from  my  boat,  Mrs.  Bass 
caught  a  340  lb.  blue  marlin  on 
15  thread,  also  a  record.  The 
two  mates,  Harry  Sherman  and 
Red,  are  in  the  foreground. 


32.  Mr.  Charles  Thalhimer  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  shown  with  a 
520  lb.  blue  marlin  he  took  on 
24  thread  line  at  Bimini,  Decem- 
ber 1951. 


33.  Left.  Mr.  M.  C.  Gale  of 
New  York  with  his  32  lb.  world 
record  amber  jack  taken  on  10 
lb.  test  line  at  Bimini,  May  1951. 

34.  Below.  Mr.  Ted  Naftzger 
(Mrs.  Naftzger  behind  him) 
with  the  second  largest  blue 
marlin  (482  lbs.)  caught  on  15 
thread.  Cat  Cay,  June  1953. 


35.  Right.  Mrs.  Naftzger,  an- 
other  very  accomplished  woman 
angler,  with  a  42  lb.  amberjack 
taken  on  15  thread.  Cat  Cay, 
June  1953.  36.  Below.  Ray 
Brunjes  with  a  576^/^  lb.  tuna 
taken  off  Montauk  Point,  L.  I., 
September  1957.  I  was  guiding 
Mr.  Brunjes  in  his  boat,  the 
"Char-Lill." 


37.  Left.  Here  is  Ray  Brunjes 
(right)  and  his  friend  George 
Metz  with  a  560  lb.  tuna  taken 
off  Montauk.  It  took  Mr.  Brunjes 
only  35  minutes  to  hook  the  fish 
and  bring  him  alongside  but  it 
took  us  three  hours  to  get  him 
in  the  boat.  38.  Below.  Mr. 
Frank  Bailey,  Oakville,  Ontario, 
Canada,  caught  this  72  lb.  sail- 
fish  on  15  lb.  test  line  off  the 
"Stormy  Petrel"  in  1957.  We 
were  fishing  out  of  the  Ocean 
Reef  Club,  Key  Largo,  Florida. 


39.  Above.  In  February  of  1957  I  had  the  honor  to  fish  Prince  William 
of  Sweden.  Here  he  is  on  the  "Stormy  Petrel"  after  just  having  hooked 
into  a  large  blacktip  shark  on  15  lb.  test  line.  40.  Below.  Three 
crazy  fishermen:  Nelson  Benedict  of  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Al  Pflue- 
ger,  the  great  taxidermist,  and  Bob  Klizer,  sporting  goods  store  owner, 
gainfully  employed  catching  live  bait  for  me.  Key  Largo,  April  1959. 


41.  Above.  Mrs.  Nelson  Bene- 
dict fighting  a  big  bar  jack  with 
8  lb.  test  spinning  tackle.  42. 
Left.  Here  I  am  weighing  a  25 
lb.  female  dolphin  caught  by 
Nelson  Benedict's  son  Jay  in 
April  1959. 


43.  Left.  A  photograph  of  the 
kite  (see  diagram,  p.  170).  My 
left  hand  is  on  the  drum  reel 
which  controls  it.  44.  Below. 
Here'  is  the  "boss,"  Esther  Gif- 
ford,  with  an  ocean  tally  she 
caught  on  a  Garcia  spinning  reel 
and  rod  using  8  lb.  test  mono- 
filament line. 


45.  This  picture  gives  me  as  much  pleasure  as  any  in  my  collection. 
From  the  left  are  Kathrine  Bell,  11  years  old  with  a  54  lb.  sailfish; 
Martha  Bell,  8  years  old  with  a  42  lb.  sailfish  and  a  15  lb.  Allison  tuna; 
Kirk  Bell,  7  years  old  with  a  39  lb.  sailfish.  All  fish  were  caught  on  10 
lb.  test  line  with  4-0  Fin-Nor  reels  and  Tycoon  rods.  These  children 
hooked  and  brought  their  fish  to  the  boat  without  any  assistance  other 
than  a  minimum  amount  of  verbal  coaching  from  me.  These  kids  belong 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bell  of  Burlington,  Ontario,  Canada.  Their 
mother  now  holds  the  world's  record  for  barracuda  on  12  lb.  test  line. 
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to  have  castings  made  and  get  a  blacksmith  to  forge  some  of  the 
angles  I  wanted.  Eventually  I  came  up  with  what  I  wanted,  and 
the  first  real  "fighting  chair"  was  the  result. 

The  anglers  liked  it,  for  it  gave  them  more  comfort,  both 
while  waiting  for  a  strike  and  while  fighting  the  fish.  Other 
boatmen,  however,  looked  at  it  with  the  same  skepticism  that 
they  had  when  I  came  out  with  the  outriggers.  Cost  was  another 
problem,  and  they  saw  no  reason  for  investing  in  an  expensive 
chair  when  they  could  get  charters  with  the  chairs  they  had. 
However,  within  two  years  almost  every  boat  in  Miami  was 
equipped  with  both  outriggers  and  fighting  chairs.  Several  com- 
panies began  turning  out  outriggers  and  chairs,  and  as  I  had 
not  patented  them,  I  simply  stood  by  and  watched  someone 
else  gather  in  the  profit.  However,  I  had  not  developed  either 
of  these  things  to  boost  my  personal  income  but  merely  to 
provide  better  tools  for  fishing. 

I  made  just  about  as  much  profit  from  the  present  Fin-Nor 
reel.  I  spent  months  working  out  the  principles  of  the  reel  that 
is  now  sold  under  this  name,  and  while  I  was  able  to  provide 
my  anglers  with  better  equipment  for  handling  fish,  I  didn't 
have  a  monopoly  for  any  length  of  time. 

Wherever  I  fished,  I  liked  to  move  around  and  try  hitherto- 
unexplored  waters.  If  the  fishing  was  not  up  to  par  in  one  area, 
I  would  try  another.  Often  this  did  not  produce,  but  oc- 
casionally it  did.  From  my  earliest  guiding  days  I  followed  this 
practice,  and  looking  back  on  those  years  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  paid  off. 

I  remember  one  spring  in  192 1,  when  I  was  new  at  the 
Miami  dock,  a  man  came  down  and  wanted  to  fish  a  place  he 
called  Chatham  Bend.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  take  him  there, 
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suggesting  that  we  leave  the  next  morning  if  I  knew  where  the 
place  was.  I  told  him  I  could  take  him  there  without  any  sweat. 
The  minute  he  left  the  dock  I  began  to  scurry  among  the  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  old  boatmen  of  the  Miami  River.  I  had 
gone  over  all  the  charts  I  could  find  but  could  locate  no  such 
place.  Finally  I  ran  across  one  of  the  old  "Conchs"  who  remem- 
bered a  spot  by  that  name  in  the  upper  Keys.  Another  Conch 
came  along,  got  in  the  conversation,  and  disagreed  completely 
as  to  the  location.  Another  one  got  in  the  act  and  said  it  was 
a  third  place.  The  one  who  said  it  was  up  the  Chatham  River 
or  Chatham  Creek  seemed  to  me  to  have  the  best  argument,  and 
all  agreed  on  the  location  of  the  waterway,  although  they  had 
different  ways  of  getting  there. 

The  next  morning  I  was  at  the  dock,  loaded  with  ice,  food, 
and  bait,  and  I  headed  for  the  upper  Keys,  hoping  I  could  re- 
member all  the  directions.  I  ran  from  Long  Key  to  Cape  Sable 
with  no  trouble,  and  began  weaving  around  some  small  Keys 
that  had  been  described  by  the  Conchs.  Suddenly  I  moved  into 
what  seemed  a  narrow  bay,  which  ended  in  mangroves.  I  kept 
going,  and  suddenly  the  mangroves  opened  up  and  there  was 
the  Chatham  River. 

I  had  no  idea  how  much  water  there  was  under  the  keel  or 
where  the  bars  or  flats  might  be  located,  but  I  nosed  on  up  the 
river.  After  an  hour  of  this  the  stream  turned  and  opened  up 
considerably  in  width.  The  angler  looked  at  me  and  nodded. 

"This  is  it,"  he  pointed  out.  "But  Fll  be  damned  if  Fll  ever 
know  how  you  found  it." 

I  gave  him  a  puzzled  glance,  as  though  I  did  something  like 
this  every  day. 

I  have  an  idea  he  was  a  bit  suspicious  before  we  got  out  of 
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there,  however,  for  it  took  me  a  half  day  to  unwind  my  previ- 
ous course.  By  this  time  we  were  out  of  ice,  ahnost  out  of  food, 
except  fish,  and  my  angler  was  completely  out  of  liquor. 

During  the  ensuing  years  I  roamed  fishing  waters  from  Cuba 
to  iVlaine,  and  even  the  Caribbean.  Then  in  1935  I  began  hear- 
ing tales  of  the  big  tuna  that  were  cruising  around  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  waters.  Michael  Lemer  of  New  York,  who  had  taken 
an  active  interest  in  big-game  angling,  had  also  heard  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  possibilities  and  wanted  me  to  try  it  with  him. 

In  the  spring  of  1935  we  decided  to  go  there,  and  I  left  a  day 
ahead  of  him.  I  knew  of  no  particular  place  to  try,  but  decided 
to  go  to  Liverpool  first.  The  next  morning  I  located  a  local 
commercial  fisherman  with  a  boat,  loaded  the  tackle  aboard, 
and  headed  for  the  area  where  the  fisherman  said  he'd  seen 
plenty  of  tuna.  I  was  back  by  noon  with  a  600-pound  fish,  which 
the  local  boatman  did  not  believe  could  be  handled  on  rod  and 
reel. 

Lerner  was  at  the  dock  waiting,  and  couldn't  contain  him- 
self, he  was  so  eager  to  get  out  and  hook  one  of  these  tuna.  After 
several  days  of  disappointment,  however,  he  was  ready  to  pack 
up  and  leave. 

Taking  the  train  back  to  Yarmouth,  which  is  not  far 
in  miles  but  long  in  hours,  we  stopped  at  Lockport.  I  could 
have  walked  along  the  right  of  way  at  almost  the  same  speed 
taken  by  that  train.  Lerner  was  annoyed  anyway,  because  of 
our  bad  luck  at  Liverpool,  so  he  found  a  man  with  what  looked 
like  one  of  the  first  automobiles  ever  made  and  hired  him  to 
drive  us.  We  loaded  the  tackle  and  ourselves  into  the  rackety 
old  car  and  bounced  off.  We  followed  a  rough,  winding  road 
toward  Yarmouth,  and  finally  the  driver  decided  it  was  time 
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he  looked  around  for  some  gasoline.  We  pulled  in  at  a  primitive 
gas  station  near  Yarmouth.  While  the  tank  was  being  filled  I 
went  inside  the  shack  and  saw  a  photograph  of  a  tuna  that  had 
"iioo  pounds"  scrawled  under  it.  My  eyes  popped,  and  I 
headed  for  the  attendant. 

He  said  the  fish  had  been  harpooned  at  a  place  called  Wedge- 
port,  a  few  miles  away.  Being  an  accommodating  man,  like  most 
Nova  Scotians,  he  cranked  away  at  the  telephone  and  contacted 
one  of  the  lobster  fishermen  at  Wedgeport  to  check  on  the  fish 
seen.  They  said  there  were  quite  a  few  tuna  moving  around  in 
what  they  called  the  "Rip,"  so  we  decided  to  try  it.  Ten  min- 
utes later  we  had  reservations  at  the  Lakeside  Hotel  for  Lemer, 
and  I  was  sputtering  away  toward  Wedgeport  in  the  old  car. 

I  located  a  commercial  fisherman  with  a  big  dory  and  rigged 
up  a  gimbal  on  the  forward  seat.  Then  I  scouted  around  for  bait 
and  finally  located  some  mackerel  and  some  ice,  and  we  were 
set  for  the  morning. 

We  put  out  shortly  after  daybreak,  with  two  of  us  at  the  oars 
and  Lerner  in  the  bow  looking  for  tuna.  We  looked,  rowed, 
looked,  rowed,  and  after  a  few  hours  we  were  tired  of  looking 
and  rowing,  especially  rowing.  We  were  about  to  head  for  the 
dock  when  the  tide  turned— and  so  did  the  tuna.  Within  a  few 
minutes  we  began  to  spot  fish  surging  on  the  surface. 

Lemer  was  fishing  a  heavy  outfit,  with  54-thread  line,  and 
I  flipped  over  one  of  the  mackerel  baits.  In  less  than  a  half -hour 
we  had  a  tuna  on.  Handling  the  dory  in  that  rip,  and  with  a  big 
fish  on,  was  a  real  problem,  and  when  we  finally  had  the  fish 
alongside  we  were  all  about  bushed.  Getting  it  into  the  dory 
was  another  problem,  but  we  finally  solved  it,  which  was  a 
tribute  to  the  stability  of  the  Nova  Scotia  dory. 
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In  less  than  twenty  minutes  Lerner  was  fast  to  another  fish, 
and  finally  this  one  was  beaten  out,  too,  as  were  my  mate  Bounce 
Anderson  and  myself.  We  were  not  used  to  rowing,  and  our 
hands  were  raw,  our  backs  numb,  and  our  arms  throbbing. 
When  we  got  the  two  tuna  to  the  dock  they  tipped  the  scales 
at  311  and  378  pounds  respectively. 

Word  of  this  catch,  the  first  one  ever  made  there  on  rod  and 
reel,  arrived  at  Yarmouth  before  we  did,  and  everyone  in  the 
place  went  wild.  The  Yarmouth  Herald  came  out  with  an  extra, 
and  boys  were  shouting  the  fishing  headlines  on  the  streets.  The 
people  would  have  given  us  the  city  without  an  argument.  The 
next  day  we  could  hardly  fish  for  spectator  boats.  According 
to  the  Herald  there  were  more  than  300  people  out  in  boats 
to  watch  Lerner  take  tuna.  One  of  the  boats  had  a  small  band 
aboard,  and  we  fished  to  music. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Lerner  hooked  a  275-pounder,  and 
managed  to  get  it  alongside  the  boat  in  less  than  twenty  min- 
utes. This  made  him  very  happy,  but  it  made  me  happier.  I  was 
still  stiff.  An  hour  later  he  hooked  a  390-pounder,  and  brought 
it  alongside  about  as  quickly  as  the  first  one. 

My  work  was  a  bit  easier  that  day,  for  we  had  the  dory 
towed  by  one  of  the  local  lobster  boats.  When  a  fish  was  hooked, 
we  cast  off  the  hne  and  played  it  from  the  dory.  Each  time  the 
tuna  towed  us,  and  as  the  fish  ran  with  the  rip,  we  would  wind 
up  a  couple  of  miles  down  tide  from  where  we  started. 

The  next  day  Kip  Farrington,  who  was  fishing  at  Liverpool, 
came  down  as  a  result  of  a  telephone  call  from  Lerner,  and  he 
took  a  tuna  scaling  135  pounds  and  Mrs.  Farrington  took  a  175- 
pounder.  Mrs.  Farrington,  a  fine  angler  and  a  real  sport,  was  the 
first  woman  to  take  a  tuna  in  those  waters. 
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The  next  day  was  windy  and  the  rip  was  rough,  but  we 
managed  to  take  a  500-pounder  before  the  weather  drove  us 
back  to  the  dock.  The  following  day  found  two  more  big  fish 
on  the  dock.  Lerner  by  this  time  was  ecstatic.  This  was  real 
fishing,  and  he  was  imbued  with  the  pioneer  spirit. 

Handling  the  big  fish  from  a  dory  provided  the  ultimate  in 
angling  adventure  and  left  me  almost  as  exhausted  as  the  tuna. 
Lerner  was  forced  to  return  to  New  York,  and  on  his  arrival 
turned  over  some  photographs  of  the  fishing  to  the  outdoor 
writers. 

When  the  big-fish  photos  appeared,  the  wires  to  Yarmouth 
began  to  hum.  Winston  Guest  and  Bradley  Martin  saw  them, 
and  wired  me  to  get  everything  ready,  they  were  on  their  way. 
During  the  first  few  days  they  took  eleven  big  tuna,  ranging 
from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds,  which,  in  turn, 
caused  Lerner  to  cancel  his  business  engagements  and  take  the 
next  boat. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  had  been  fishing  only  from  a  dory,  but 
meanwhile  I  had  been  working  on  a  makeshift  fishing  chair 
and  a  circular  footrest  that  could  be  placed  in  the  cockpit  of 
one  of  the  Wedgeport  lobster  boats.  This  rig  would  make  it 
possible  to  fish  the  Rip  despite  the  rough  water  that  made  it 
impossible  to  attempt  dory  fishing. 

Within  a  week  of  his  arrival  on  the  second  trip  Lerner 
brought  no  less  than  twenty-six  tuna  to  the  dock.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  persistent  and  unflagging  anglers  I  have  ever  known. 
If  there  were  fish  present,  he  could  not  resist  going  after  them, 
regardless  of  conditions  of  wind  and  water. 

The  weights  and  fishing  time  for  the  taking  of  these  tuna 
were: 
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Pounds  Time  in  Minutes 


3" 

32 

378 

40 

500 

168 

270 

17 

390 

20 

181 

17 

350 

63 

92 

6 

175 

16 

184 

21 

IIO 

5 

174 

36 

91 

6 

183 

30 

174 

II 

96 

4 

180 

24 

173 

13 

III 

18 

IIO 

9 

95 

4 

159 

17 

208 

35 

194 

H 

187 

12 

450 

46 
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There  were  many  occasions  when  both  Lerner  and  I  figured 
we  would  not  Hve  long  enough  to  get  a  tuna  alongside  the  boat 
let  alone  get  back  to  the  dock.  On  a  few  occasions  we  might 
have  lessened  the  risk  and  improved  the  odds  on  our  survival 
by  cutting  off  the  fish  and  putting  the  bow  of  the  dory  to  the 
towering  seas.  Lerner  would  have  severed  a  leg  or  arm  as 
readily  as  he  would  the  line  if  there  was  a  fish  on  the  other  end 
of  it.  I  learned  more  about  handling  a  small  boat  in  rough  water 
during  those  days  than  I  had  ever  known  in  the  past.  As  one 
of  the  local  fishermen  pointed  out,  I  was  "all  muscle  and 
bruises." 

After  one  terrific  beating  in  the  dory,  when  both  of  us  agreed 
that  the  chances  of  survival  were  wearing  very  thin,  we  de- 
cided to  try  the  rig  I  had  worked  out  on  a  lobster  boat.  It  proved 
to  be  safer,  more  comfortable,  and  more  adapted  to  the  local 
fishing  situation  than  the  dory. 

Since  that  time  I  have  fished  many  anglers  on  the  Wedge- 
port  Rip,  including  Marion  (Joe)  Gale,  Paul  Townsend,  and 
others.  Gale  was  the  only  one  I  encountered  who  surpassed 
Lerner  when  it  came  to  putting  everything  he  had  into  fight- 
ing a  fish.  Conditions  were  never  too  rough  for  Gale,  and,  un- 
like Lerner,  who  took  his  fishing  very  seriously.  Gale  would 
shout  and  laugh,  and  urge  the  tuna  to  fight.  When  a  fish  seemed 
to  be  winning,  he  roared  his  praises  for  the  tuna's  spirit,  and 
put  every  ounce  of  strength  into  the  fight.  I  have  fished  Gale 
in  many  waters  since  then,  and  have  learned  that  the  size  of 
the  fish  is  only  relative  where  he  is  concerned.  He  seems  to  get 
equal  pleasure  from  fighting  a  sixty-pound  wahoo  or  a  600- 
pound  tuna,  provided  the  conditions  give  the  fish  an  even  break. 
Where  Lerner  was  a  heavy  tackle  angler  Gale  is  a  "sporting" 
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tackle  angler.  He  believes  in  fitting  the  tackle  to  the  fish,  and 
insists  that  only  by  this  means  can  the  sport  provide  an  adequate 
challenge.  If  the  tackle  is  so  stout  that  the  fish  can't  possibly 
win,  Gale  wants  no  part  of  it.  In  short,  no  one  will  ever  hear 
me  mention  the  term  "musclehead"  where  he  is  concerned. 

In  1936  Lerner  wanted  to  try  the  broadbill  swordfishing  at 
Louisburg,  at  the  end  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  Louisburg  is  a 
real  fishing  village,  and  early  in  July  boats  from  up  and  down 
the  coast  put  in  there  for  the  swordfish,  and  the  place  begins 
to  jump.  I've  seen  the  boats  come  in  there  with  as  many  as  175 
big  fish  a  day,  all  harpooned.  None  of  these  broadbill  had  ever 
been  taken  on  rod  and  reel,  but  Lerner  thought  it  could  be  done, 
and  I  was  ready  to  agree  with  him. 

There  is  only  one  trouble  with  Louisburg  and  the  local 
waters,  and  that's  weather.  If  it  doesn't  blow  it  fogs  up,  and 
until  you've  seen  a  Louisburg  fog  you  have  never  really  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  term.  The  pea  soup  they  serve  there 
is  a  thin  broth  compared  to  the  fog.  The  local  fishermen  say 
all  you  have  to  do  is  flavor  it  a  little  and  you  can  eat  it  with  a 
spoon. 

When  we  arrived  the  v^nd  was  blowing.  When  the  wind 
quit  blowing  and  the  shutters  stopped  rattling  Lerner  and  I 
looked  at  each  other  and  sighed.  At  last!  Then  we  looked  out 
the  window.  That  is,  we  looked  at  the  glass,  for  that  was  as  far 
as  you  could  see.  Broadbill  don't  surface  when  it's  rough,  and 
you  can't  find  them  in  the  fog,  so  there  you  are.  During  that 
first  month's  stay  we  had  exactly  four  good  fishing  days. 

I  had  brought  Larry  Bagby,  my  mate,  along,  and  we  lived 
aboard  an  old  hooker  named  the  Margaret  S,  which  had  been  a 
rumrunner  during  its  happier  days.  We  roamed  the  waters^ 
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when  we  could,  in  the  big  boat,  and  towed  a  dory  with  an  out- 
board motor.  When  we  spotted  a  school,  we  climbed  down  in 
the  dory  and  tried  to  get  one  of  the  fish  to  take  a  bait.  During 
that  trip  we  baited  sixteen  fish.  They  were  hungry  for  baits, 
for  out  of  the  sixteen  only  two  refused  to  take.  Four  more 
struck  our  baits  but  didn't  grab  them  up  afterward.  We 
managed  to  hook  ten  broadbill  in  all,  but  not  all  of  them  were 
worked  into  the  dory.  They  are  not  the  easiest  fish  to  hook, 
and  five  of  the  hooks  pulled  out.  Two  of  the  others  were  lost 
when  the  leader  wire  parted.  It  came  in  with  a  coil  in  the  end 
like  a  spring,  having  been  wrapped  around  the  big  fish's  bill. 
We  took  three,  one  scaling  462,  the  other  535,  and  the  last  601 
pounds. 

Everyone  was  happy  when  the  first  fish  was  weighed  in,  for 
it  set  a  new  Atlantic  record,  even  if  it  only  topped  the  record 
fish  of  that  time  by  two  pounds.  The  last  fish,  the  601 -pounder, 
took  four  hours  to  get  alongside  of  the  boat,  and  I  never  saw 
an  angler  work  harder  than  Lemer  did  that  day.  The  fish  was 
foul-hooked,  and  had  his  own  way  most  of  the  time.  He  was 
really  a  monster,  though,  measuring  132  feet  long  and  $i  feet 
in  girth.  This  was  the  second  fish  Lemer  took  that  day,  so  he 
was  not  so  fresh  as  he  might  have  been,  and  his  work  was  that 
much  harder. 

It  was  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  Lemer  and  I 
were  rapidly  approaching  a  break.  I  could  not  agree  with  his 
fishing  methods,  and  he  could  not  see  mine.  His  idea  of  the  sport 
was  to  take  big  fish  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Mine  was  to 
take  them  on  tackle  that  provided  more  challenge.  I  believe 
we  might  have  found  a  common  ground  had  not  others  inter- 
fered, for  on  several  occasions  I  had  him  almost  persuaded  to 
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carry  on  experiments  with  light  tackle.  Wealthy,  generous, 
and  able  to  devote  the  time  and  effort  to  pioneering  new  fish- 
ing areas,  Lemer  had  assembled  a  few  followers  who  were  eager 
to  ride  on  his  bandwagon,  especially  if  he  paid  for  the  wagon, 
the  horses,  and  the  music.  They  convinced  him  that  he  could 
not  be  wrong.  It  was  against  human  nature  to  continue  with  a 
guide  whose  ideas  were  directly  opposite  to  his  own. 

Lerner's  contribution  to  big-game  angling  was  a  large  one, 
and  I  have  never  had  reason  to  regret  our  early  relations.  Had 
either  of  us  been  less  stubborn  the  chances  are  we  would  have 
followed  the  same  path  for  many  years. 

The  Louisburg  fishing  calls  for  a  lot  of  patience,  and  you 
have  to  learn  the  ropes  the  hard  way.  I  found  out  from  the 
harpooners  that  most  of  the  big  broadbill  ranged  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  miles  offshore,  and  that  smaller  fish  came  in  as  close 
as  four  to  six  miles.  Naturally,  we  wasted  little  time  inshore.  We 
wanted  big  broadbill— the  bigger  the  better.* 

We  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  in  Louisburg  sitting  around, 
and  as  we  had  an  idea  that  this  might  be  a  good  fishing  area  in 
time  to  come,  I  gathered  in  a  few  local  fishermen  and  began 
training  them  as  guides.  Lemer  was  certain  a  lot  of  anglers 
would  want  to  try  these  waters  the  next  year,  and  while  I  was 
there  I  trained  a  half-dozen  of  the  men.  Being  born  fishermen, 
it  didn't  take  too  much  training. 

I  saw  fish  brought  in  by  commercial  men  that  weighed  up  to 
600  pounds  dressed,  which  meant  that  they  would  have  scaled 
800  or  better  "on  the  fin."  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  spurred 
us  on.  The  fish  begin  showing  around  mid- July  fifty  miles 
south  of  Louisburg,  but  the  good  fishing  off  there  is  not  under 
way  until  the  first  week  in  August.  There  are  a  few  sharks  and 
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a  lot  of  whales  in  those  waters,  but  we  had  no  trouble  with  the 
sharks.  You  also  see  quite  a  few  pothead  whales,  which  look 
something  like  intellectual  porpoises,  with  a  high,  bulging  head. 
Some  of  the  native  fishermen  spear  the  potheads,  which  are  not 
too  big,  and  they  drain  the  oil  from  the  head.  This  sells  at  a 
high  price,  since  it  flows  easily  at  very  low  temperature.  Some 
of  the  people  eat  the  potheads,  and  insist  the  meat  is  as  good 
as  steak.  It's  not  so  good  as  the  steak  I  like  to  eat,  and  a  few 
pothead  steaks  were  all  I  could  handle. 

We  heard  some  talk  of  tuna  in  the  waters  fifty  miles  north 
but  we  didn't  check  on  it.  The  first  rod-and-reel  tuna  was  taken 
at  St.  Ann  Bay,  up  there,  away  back  in  191 1.  I  have  thought 
many  times  of  Commander  J.  K.  L.  Ross  who  took  that  first 
fish,  for  the  tackle  he  used  at  that  time  was  even  cruder  than 
the  early  tackle  I  had.  He  must  have  been  a  real  sportsman. 

For  my  money,  the  most  interesting  tuna  fishing  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  at  Liverpool,  even  though  you  don't  get  the  excitement 
of  the  Rip.  The  only  problem  at  Liverpool  is  the  damned  her- 
ring nets,  for  once  you  hook  a  fish  he  inevitably  heads  for  a  net. 
You  cut  it  and  he  heads  for  another.  When  you've  cut  this  one, 
and  a  couple  of  more,  you  get  him  in  the  open  and  wear  him 
down.  At  the  end  of  the  day  you  go  back  to  port  and  pay  for 
the  nets  you've  cut.  They  have  some  big  tuna  up  there,  and 
once  you  get  clear  of  the  nets  you  get  a  real  sleighride.  Some  of 
these  tuna  tow  the  dories  eight  or  ten  miles,  which  makes  it 
nice  for  the  guide.  All  he  has  to  do  is  row  back,  with  the  big 
fish  in  the  boat.  That's  why  I  think  it  is  interesting.  And  that's 
why  I  say,  interesting  as  it  is,  you  can  have  it. 

Jordan  Bay,  not  far  from  Liverpool,  is  another  interesting 
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tuna  spot,  and  a  guide  who  had  an  angler  there  during  the  early 
days  had  to  do  his  share  of  commercial  fishing.  I  hauled  herring 
nets  there  until  I  smelled  like  fish  for  days,  no  matter  how  I 
scrubbed. 

They  tell  a  story  in  Jordan  Bay  of  a  man  from  New  York 
who  spent  a  winter  there  as  a  boy.  When  you  live  in  that  neck 
of  the  woods  you  eat  herring  and  "pertaters"  six  days  a  week 
and  on  Sunday  you  eat  "pertaters"  and  herring.  This  man,  when 
he  was  eighty-five,  said  he  could  still  taste  those  herring  when 
he  belched. 


Esther,  who  snoops  into  what  I  write,  says  I  shouldn't  use 
the  word  "belched."  It  isn't  polite.  No  one  who  has  ever  fished 
with  me  is  under  any  illusion  that  I  will  be  elected  the  most 
polite  fishing  guide  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  People  don't  sail 
on  the  Stormy  Petrel  in  order  to  go  out  with  a  guide  who  is 
polite.  They'd  rather  spend  their  money  on  one  who  will  work 
hard  to  get  them  fish.  I  asked  Esther  to  give  me  a  "polite"  word 
for  "belched"  and  she  finally  admitted  that  if  I  felt  I  had  to  use^ 
it,  well,  use  it.  So,  I'm  not  polite. 

Not  long  ago,  while  I  was  talking  over  the  old  days  with 
Ray  Camp,  he  looked  at  me  before  going  to  bed  and  shook  his 
head,  insisting  that  I  had  as  near  a  thing  to  "total  recall"  as 
anyone  he'd  met.  Reading  back  over  this  chapter  I  find  I  can 
forget  a  lot  of  things.  For  one  thing,  I  forgot  Tony  Hulman, 
who  is  another  of  my  favorite  anglers. 

Hulman  is  not  only  a  good  angler,  he's  a  tough  one,  and  he 
can  handle  heavy  tackle  or  Hght  tackle,  which  is  not  an  ac- 
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complishment  given  to  all  anglers.  Fishing  out  of  Wedgeport, 
he  brought  in  fifteen  tuna  in  nine  days,  and  the  total  weight  of 
these  fish  was  9,600  pounds.  That's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  tuna  in  a 
short  time.  Of  these  fish  ten  were  taken  on  39-thread  line,  five 
on  2 4- thread  line. 
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Chapter  Seven 


During  the  early  days  of  the  giant  tuna  angling  at  Bimini  the 
fishing  methods  could  best  be  described  as  "sweat  and  strain." 
Heavy  tackle  was  routine,  and  the  angler  who  loaded  his  reel 
with  39-thread  line  was  looked  upon  as  a  real  gambler.  Most 
of  the  boys  loaded  up  with  54-thread  and  not  a  few  with  72- 
thread  line.  Despite  this  trend,  few  fish  were  boated  before  the 
ever-present  sharks  had  been  denied  a  bite  or  two.  Some  of  the 
tuna  hauled  over  the  stem  were  little  more  than  head,  spine,  and 
tail,  and  were  known  as  "apple  cores." 

The  methods  followed  today  were  unknown,  and  when  an 
angler  hooked  a  tuna  he  accepted  the  fact  that  he  was  going  to 
take  a  physical  beating  if  he  was  to  get  an  unmutilated  tuna 
over  the  stem. 

In  June  1938  one  of  the  "regulars"  at  Bimini  pushed  his 
glass  across  the  bar  for  another  jolt  and  announced  that  al- 
though a  lot  of  women  were  turning  to  big-game  angling,  the 
day  would  never  come  when  a  representative  of  this  weak  sex 
took  a  tuna  at  Bimini.  That  very  afternoon  he  had  been  given 
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a  terrific  beating  by  a  350-pound  tuna,  and  his  muscles  were 
strained  to  the  point  where  he  found  it  difficult  to  so  much  as 
raise  the  glass  of  scotch. 

The  following  day  two  couples  arrived  at  Cat  Cay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dwight  Armstrong  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Shand,  all  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  I  had  arranged  to  take  the  men  out 
for  tuna,  and  the  ladies  were  planning  to  take  a  local  boat  and 
fish  for  small  species  along  the  banks. 

The  tuna  were  running  strong,  and  by  the  fourth  day  each 
of  the  men  had  a  nice  fish  to  his  credit.  By  this  time  the  ladies 
were  getting  rather  restless,  so  I  suggested  that  they  be  given  a 
chance  to  take  a  tuna. 

"We  can  hook  them  into  a  fish,"  I  proposed,  "and  one  of  them 
can  fight  the  fish  for  a  while,  then  turn  the  rod  over  to  the  other. 
The  fish  can't  be  entered,  of  course,  but  it  would  give  them 
some  excitement." 

The  next  morning  found  us  cruising  off  Cat  Cay  with  a  bait 
dragging  astern  and  Mrs.  Shand  in  the  chair.  Within  an  hour 
a  nice  fish  grabbed  the  bait  and  headed  for  deep  water.  After 
a  long  run  the  fish  sounded,  taking  out  500  yards  of  line,  almost 
straight  down.  This  called  for  considerable  exertion,  pumping 
the  fish  up,  and  after  fifteen  minutes  I  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Shand  turn  the  rod  over  to  Mrs.  Armstrong. 

My  suggestion  brought  me  a  glare  from  the  angler.  Bracing 
her  feet,  she  went  to  work  on  that  tuna,  and  in  thirty-five  min- 
utes the  leader  was  out  of  water.  A  few  minutes  later  I  grabbed 
it,  gaffed  the  fish,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  in  the  boat  we  headed 
for  Bimini  and  the  scales.  The  fish  scaled  441  pounds. 

That  night  at  dinner  the  Shand  tuna  was  the  sole  subject  of 
conversation. 
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"Just  dumb  luck,"  one  husky  angler  pointed  out. 

The  next  morning  I  reported  this  remark  to  the  two  ladies, 
and  feathers  were  immediately  ruffled. 

"What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again,"  Mrs.  Armstrong 
announced.  "Tom,  can't  you  fasten  me  to  one  of  those  fish?  I 
never  heard  this  was  a  man's  ocean." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  after  we  reached  the  edge  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  Mrs.  Armstrong  hooked  her  tuna.  The  fish  dupli- 
cated the  maneuver  of  the  first  one,  made  a  long  run  to  deep 
water,  then  sounded.  Again  it  sounded  to  500  yards,  but  in  the 
process  managed  to  wrap  the  leader  thoroughly  around  its  tail. 
Any  angler  who  has  had  a  tuna  hung  by  the  tail  fifteen  hundred 
feet  down  needs  no  explanation.  Just  holding  a  fish  under  these 
conditions  is  a  real  chore  let  alone  trying  to  raise  him. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  settled  back  to  the  job.  She  had  never  fought 
a  big  fish  in  her  life,  but  she  paid  attention  to  instructions  and 
put  her  back  in  the  job.  In  exactly  thirty- two  minutes  she  had 
the  fish  on  the  surface,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  had  it  in  the 
boat.  It  weighed  41 1  pounds. 

A  few  years  ago,  on  Ladies'  Day  at  the  Cat  Cay  Tournament, 
it  did  me  a  lot  of  good  to  see  these  weak  creatures  smear  the 
daily  catch  record  of  the  male  contestants  by  bringing  in  seven- 
teen tuna,  the  largest  scaling  585  pounds.  The  angler  who  said  no 
woman  would  ever  take  a  Bimini  tuna  is  now  devoted  to  golf. 

The  following  year  I  sat  down  one  day  and  hashed  over  the 
seven  years'  experience  I  had  built  up  in  tuna  fishing,  these 
activities  ranging  from  Bimini  to  Nova  Scotia.  I  began  to  work 
other  fish  into  the  picture.  My  anglers  had  taken  tuna  up  to 
630  pounds,  marlin  up  to  538  pounds,  and  broadbill  swordfish 
up  to  601  pounds.  During  this  period  my  anglers  had  brought 
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in  219  fish  of  these  three  species,  all  scaling  more  than  200 
pounds. 

A  lot  of  these  fish  had  been  taken  on  39-thread  and  54-thread, 
but  some  of  the  largest  had  been  handled  on  2 4- thread  line,  and 
without  too  much  trouble.  Why,  I  asked  myself,  was  I  still 
fishing  54-thread?  You  can  fool  everyone  but  yourself,  and  I 
accepted  the  fact  that  I  had  as  much  ego  as  the  other  guides. 
The  more  big  fish  you  put  on  the  dock,  the  more  of  a  reputa- 
tion you  had  as  a  "big-shot"  guide,  and  as  not  every  angler  had 
sufficient  skill  to  handle  a  big  fish  on  2 4- thread,  using  54-thread 
brought  better  results.  I  began  to  accept  the  fact  that  I  had 
fished  more  fishermen  than  sportsmen. 

I  also  took  into  consideration  another  matter  that  had  in- 
fluenced me.  While  54-thread  was  rather  heavy  for  some  of 
the  fish  taken,  there  was  always  the  chance  that  the  grand- 
pappy  of  all  marlin,  or  tuna,  or  broadbill  would  hit  that  bait. 
Then  you  would  lose  out  on  the  record  because  you  had  tackle 
that  was  too  light.  At  this  point  I  decided  I  was  going  to  fish 
more  sportsmen  than  fishermen,  even  if  it  meant  lying  at  the 
dock  when  some  of  the  heavy-tackle  guides  were  reaping  a 
harvest  offshore. 

That  spring  I  invested  in  a  pair  of  1 6-ounce  rods  and  a  pair 
of  reels  that  each  held  800  yards  of  24-thread  line.  After  one 
or  two  trips  with  sportsmen  in  the  fishing  chair  I  realized  my 
idea  paid  off,  at  least  in  personal  satisfaction.  Fish  that  would 
have  provided  little  challenge  on  heavy  tackle  were  a  real  sport- 
ing proposition  on  24-thread— and  there  are  always  more  small 
fish  than  big  ones. 

That  year,  1939,  was  a  real  marlin  year  in  the  Bahamas.  There 
were  more  big  fish  ranging  between  Cat  Cay  and  Bimini  than 
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I  had  seen  in  the  seven  years  I  had  fished  those  waters.  During 
those  early  months,  February  and  March,  the  fish  seemed  to 
throng  the  area,  and  they  were  all  nice  fish.  Anglers  gathered 
every  night  at  the  Bimini  bar  and  told  of  the  big  marlin 
they  had  seen.  Seen  but  not  hooked.  I  met  one  of  the  veteran 
guides  trying  to  drown  his  failure  to  hook  marlin  by  pouring 
down  a  succession  of  stout  drinks. 

"What  did  I  do  wrong?"  he  demanded.  "For  two  days  I've 
had  fish  behind  the  baits.  They'd  follow,  look  the  baits  over, 
then  move  off.  What  am  I  doing  wrong?" 

I  couldn't  give  him  an  answer,  for  I'd  been  having  the  same 
trouble. 

Then  my  angler  tied  into  a  big  one.  The  marlin  took  the  bait, 
ran  200  yards,  greyhounded,  then  made  a  long  leap.  The  24- 
thread  line  popped  like  store  cord.  I  was  sick.  That  same  day 
another  fish,  hooked  by  an  angler  on  another  boat,  popped  a 
72-thread  line,  and  still  another  straightened  out  a  14/0  hook. 

On  March  i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Greiss  of  Hamilton,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Mellor  of  New  York, 
came  to  fish  with  me.  Mr.  Mellor  was  an  experienced  salmon 
fisherman  but  had  put  in  little  time  on  salt  water. 

The  second  afternoon,  as  the  lights  started  to  flicker  on  Cat 
Cay,  Mr.  Greiss  suggested  it  was  getting  late. 

"One  more  big  circle,"  I  suggested,  "and  we'll  go  in." 

I  had  just  completed  the  turn  when  there  was  a  heavy  boil 
behind  the  bait.  I  looked  down  in  time  to  see  a  marlin  sheer 
away. 

Then,  as  all  of  us  sighed,  the  fish  turned,  raced  back,  and 
lifted  his  head  just  enough  to  gulp  in  the  big  barracuda  bait. 
Mr.  Greiss  struck  the  fish  hard,  and  the  fun  began.  For  the  next 
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forty  minutes  the  marlin  jumped  fourteen  times,  then  raced  for 
deep  water  and  sounded  to  seven  hundred  feet. 

Our  first  knowledge  that  something  was  wrong  came  when 
the  fish  made  a  hundred-foot  spurt  quickly  followed  by  an- 
other. Shark!  Mr.  Greiss  dropped  the  drag  almost  to  free  spool, 
but  it  was  no  good.  The  shark  cut  the  line  clean. 

That  night  I  thought  seriously  of  loading  the  reels  with  39- 
thread  line.  The  shark  would  have  cut  39-thread  as  easily  as  it 
did  the  24-thread  line,  but  I  accepted  the  fact  that  with  39- 
thread  line  it  might  have  been  possible  to  take  the  fish  in  be- 
fore the  shark  appeared.  After  thinking  it  over,  and  even  get- 
ting out  the  spool  of  heavier  line,  I  decided  to  give  it  one  more 
try. 

The  next  day  was  a  perfect  one.  We  didn't  leave  the  dock 
until  almost  noon.  Looking  ahead  as  we  came  through  Gun  Cay 
Pass,  the  deep  blue  of  the  Stream  on  the  move  met  our  eyes. 
There  is  nothing  like  the  Stream  when  it  starts  its  spring  run. 
It  has  a  sparkle  and  life  that  are  not  there  at  other  times.  This 
day  the  water  sparkled,  the  clouds  were  soft  and  lazy,  and  there 
was  just  enough  breeze  moving  to  keep  the  angler  comfortable 
in  the  fighting  chair.  All  we  needed  now  was  fish. 

Running  well  offshore,  we  turned  and  headed  for  the  con- 
crete ship.  Mr.  Mellor  was  standing  near  me  at  the  wheel  when, 
without  warning,  a  marlin  heaved  himself  out  of  the  water 
alongside  the  bait,  twisted  sharply  and  scooped  up  the  barra- 
cuda. His  entire  body  showed  clear  for  an  instant  before  he 
splashed  back  and  darted  off. 

How  Mr.  Mellor  made  it  to  the  chair  and  rod  in  time  Fll 
never  know,  but  he  did.  Just  as  he  grasped  the  rod  the  line 
snapped  tight,  and  he  struck  the  fish  while  still  standing.  The 
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hook  pierced  the  upper  jaw  and  must  have  stung  the  marlin.  He 
rushed  to  the  surface,  stuck  his  bill  out  of  the  water,  and  shook 
himself  so  violently  that  the  water  geysered  twenty  feet  in  the 
air. 

Another  boat,  two  miles  away,  saw  the  disturbance  and 
moved  up  within  half  a  mile  of  us,  and  had  a  box  seat  for  the 
show  that  followed.  The  fish  made  eighteen  magnificent  jumps. 

Years  of  salmon  fishing  quite  apparently  had  given  Mr. 
Mellor  a  sound  knowledge  of  handhng  fish,  and  he  played  that 
marlin  as  though  it  were  a  gigantic  salmon.  He  displayed  a 
sense  of  touch  in  handling  a  fish  that  is  very  rare.  I  watched 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  relaxed,  for  I  realized  there  was  no  fear 
that  he  would  hold  the  fish  too  hard.  I  don't  think  I  spoke  a 
dozen  words  to  him  during  the  entire  fight. 

I  had  gloves  and  tail  rope  laid  out  in  readiness,  and  with  about 
300  yards  of  line  out,  the  marlin  jumped,  turned,  and  suddenly 
appeared  about  200  feet  to  port.  Weaving,  twisting,  and  strain- 
ing, he  threw  himself  clear  of  the  water  then  drove  straight  for 
the  boat. 

At  this  moment  someone  yelled  "Sharks!" 

I  swung  to  search  the  nearby  water,  but  the  mate  calmed  my 
fears  with  a  grin. 

"Just  a  couple  of  porpoises,"  he  said. 

I  have  never  heard  sweeter  words. 

After  almost  an  hour  I  began  running  the  fish  down.  Time 
after  time  the  double  line  came  out  of  the  water,  and  finally 
the  leader  appeared.  I  grabbed  it,  but  lost  it  at  once.  Each  time 
I  grabbed  it,  the  marlin  would  surge  away.  On  the  fourth  try 
I  got  a  firm  grasp,  and  began  easing  it  in.  With  nine  feet  inside 
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the  boat  and  only  six  more  to  go  the  marlin  had  me  backed 
against  the  ropes. 

Other  boats  had  approached,  meanwhile,  and  were  shouting 
encouragement.  I  needed  it.  I  wished  some  of  the  anglers  who 
had  insisted  on  being  doused  with  cold  water  were  present  to 
see  the  guide  in  the  hot  spot.  I  needed  a  cold-water  shower  at 
that  point.  The  longer  I  held  him  the  worse  it  was.  It  was  like 
wrestling  a  buzzsaw.  Then,  after  several  minutes,  he  made  the 
mistake  of  lifting  his  head  out  of  the  water.  He  wagged  his 
head  once  more  and  I  dropped  the  leader  and  lunged  for  the 
big  bill.  I  held  on,  but  FU  never  know  how.  It  was  impossible 
for  the  mate  to  hit  the  marlin  with  the  persuader  for  I  was  in 
the  way  and  the  top  of  his  head  was  almost  under  the  boat.  I 
looked  into  his  big  eye  and  I  could  see  he  didn't  like  any  of  the 
Giifords. 

The  big  marlin  then  very  methodically  began  to  beat  the  hell 
out  of  me.  Three  smashes  with  that  thirty-inch  club  and  I  was 
hanging  on  the  ropes.  After  blows  on  the  jaw  and  arm  I  had  to 
let  go  of  the  bill  and  grab  the  leader  again.  My  head  was  whirl- 
ing and  my  knees  were  knocking,  but  I  held  on  to  that  leader.  In 
another  minute  I  managed  to  pull  him  alongside. 

"Get  a  tail  rope  on  him! "  I  shouted  at  the  mate. 

I  managed  to  hold  on  until  the  loop  was  slipped  over  the 
tail,  and  when  the  mate  drew  it  tight  and  slipped  it  over  a  block, 
I  let  go.  It  took  all  four  of  us,  aided  by  a  block  and  fall,  to  get 
the  marlin  in  the  boat,  and  when  the  bill  hit  the  cockpit  it  shook 
the  boat. 

Not  three  feet  from  me,  during  the  entire  fracas,  lay  my 
heavy  gaff.  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 

That  night  at  the  dock  the  500-pound  weight  went  on  the 
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scale,  but  it  did  not  move  the  beam.  Finally  the  sliding  weight 
moved  all  the  way  to  the  end  without  moving  the  arm,  and  an- 
other hundred-pound  weight  was  added.  The  marlin  scaled 
606  pounds.  A  few  seconds  of  figuring  and  we  had  the  true 
weight— 585  pounds.  The  time,  61  minutes.  The  tackle,  24- 
thread. 

A  few  days  later  the  light  tackle  was  put  to  another  test, 
and  came  through  with  flying  colors.  My  angler  hooked  a  389- 
pound  blue  marlin.  After  being  hooked,  the  hook  tore  loose 
from  the  marlin's  jaw  and  caught  again  in  its  side,  halfway  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  tail.  To  top  it  off,  the  fish  tangled  the 
leader  in  its  tail  and  fought  into  deep  water,  sounding  until 
700  yards  had  spun  from  the  reel.  There  was  only  a  fifty-foot 
length  of  24-thread  line  left  when  the  fish  was  stopped. 

This  was  a  real  situation.  The  marlin  was  2,100  feet  down, 
hung  by  the  tail,  gills  open  like  a  sea  anchor,  and  a  brisk  south- 
west wind  was  kicking  up  a  nasty  sea. 

When  the  boat  dropped  in  a  trough,  the  angler  would  wind 
in  the  slack,  and  when  the  boat  rose  on  the  next  sea  the  16- 
ounce  rod  curved  like  a  bow.  One  hour  of  backbreaking  work 
and  suspense.  Each  time  the  little  rod  bent  almost  double  under 
the  strain  we  thought  it  would  be  the  last,  but  each  time  it  came 
back  for  more.  When  the  marlin's  tail  finally  broke  water  and 
I  put  a  line  around  it,  I  knew  I  had  tackle  that  could  take  it. 
During  the  next  two  months  three  other  blue  marlin,  all  nice 
fish,  were  taken  on  the  same  outfit. 
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Chapter  Eight 


Mid- July  in  '39  found  me  on  my  way  to  Boston,  where  I  was 
met  by  Mr.  Jason  Greiss,  who  had  asked  me  to  fish  him  for 
Ipswich  Bay  tuna. 

Ipswich  Bay  is  an  open  body  of  water  twelve  miles  long  and 
seven  wide,  and  has  produced  some  really  big  tuna  as  well  as 
millions  of  small  ones.  When  the  school  fish  are  running  in  the 
bay,  anglers  in  the  Ipswich  area  don't  hunt  for  them.  They 
cruise  until  they  locate  a  little  28-foot  commercial  boat  operated 
by  Bunk  Davis,  who  can  smell  fish,  or  the  big  1 1  o-f oot  tuna 
seiner  Santa  Maria.  I  have  never  had  any  great  affection  for 
tuna  seiners,  but  I  couldn't  help  admiring  the  methods  of  the 
crew  on  the  Santa  Maria.  How  they  managed  to  corner  fish  as 
big  and  as  fast  in  a  haul  net  was  always  a  mystery  to  me. 

Failing  to  find  either  of  these  boats,  the  anglers  at  Ipswich 
hunt  for  a  dragger.  After  dragging  for  about  an  hour,  these 
boats  stop  and  haul  the  net.  A  real  assortment  of  marine  life 
gets  dumped  on  the  dock.  Hake,  flounders,  fluke  are  tossed  into 
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the  hold.  The  rest  of  the  haul,  including  mud  hake,  spider 
crabs,  jellyfish,  herring,  squid,  and  other  inedible  fish  are  tossed 
over  the  side.  This  provides  a  natural  "chum"  for  tuna. 

A  dragger  is  usually  the  goal  of  two  or  three  sports  fishermen. 
Pulling  alongside  the  dragger,  we  would  spike  a  fresh  hake 
or  mackerel  on  the  hook  and  lower  it  off  the  stern,  fishing  from 
15  to  loo  feet  deep.  At  times  the  tuna  come  right  to  the  surface 
and  feed  on  the  small  fish  tossed  over  by  the  dragger  crew. 
Some  wait  until  the  fish  settle,  and  gulp  them  down  at  different 
depths. 

Most  of  the  dragger  captains  are  Portuguese.  You  ask  one  if 
he  will  sell  you  a  bushel  of  bait. 

"You  betcha  my  life,"  he  shouts,  and  a  few  seconds  later  a 
basket  of  fresh  hake  or  whiting  is  waiting  for  you. 

For  all  the  trouble  we  caused  these  men,  and  despite  our 
being  in  their  way,  they  never  complained. 

The  first  day's  fishing  on  Ipswich  did  not  produce  a  tuna, 
although  we  saw  a  few.  The  second  day  Mr.  Greiss  took  one 
scaling  about  200  pounds.  The  fish  put  up  a  good  fight,  and  it 
took  about  forty  minutes  to  bring  it  alongside. 

The  next  day  the  rod  was  in  the  holder  when  the  tuna 
grabbed  the  bait.  It  grabbed  and  ran  so  fast  that  about  400 
yards  of  line  had  peeled  off  the  reel  before  Mr.  Greiss  could 
grab  it  up,  but  a  minute  later  the  line  popped. 

For  a  week  the  weather  prevented  all  fishing,  and  I  was  due 
to  leave,  as  I  had  promised  to  fish  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Gibbs 
of  Marion,  Massachusetts,  for  swordfish.  The  Gibbses  had  had 
a  fine  45 -foot  fishing  boat  built  the  year  before,  and  it  was 
being  given  the  finishing  touches  at  the  New  Bedford  yard 
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when  the  hurricane  struck.  The  boat  was  lifted  off  the  cradle 
and  her  gin  pole  crashed  through  the  roof.  But  when  the  water 
subsided  the  boat  settled  back  in  the  cradle  without  a  scratch. 
This  is  when  the  boat  was  christened  Tidal  Wave. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Marion  for  Quicks  Hole,  and 
passed  through  Buzzards  Bay  into  Vineyard  Sound  and  on  past 
No  Mans  Land  to  Block  Island  Sound.  Here  is  to  be  found  the 
best  broadbill  fishing  on  the  North  Atlantic  with  the  exception 
of  the  waters  off  Cape  Breton. 

On  midmorning  of  our  first  day  we  saw  our  first  broadbill 
breach  about  a  quarter  mile  away.  We  turned  that  way,  and 
sighted  the  telltale  fin  and  tail.  The  fish  was  circling,  and 
difficult  to  bait,  but  at  last  we  maneuvered  into  a  position  where 
we  could  drag  it  across  his  nose.  Some  swordfish  are  selective, 
but  this  one  wasn't.  He  immediately  rushed  the  bait,  knocking 
it  free  of  the  outrigger,  grabbed  it  up,  and  took  off. 

For  a  moment  everyone  was  yelling  at  the  same  time  except 
Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  was  in  the  chair  and  concentrating  on  keeping 
a  tight  line  on  the  swordfish.  The  fish  ran  for  some  distance, 
then  turned  and  headed  straight  for  the  boat. 

"You  can't  hide  under  the  boat,  old  boy!"  I  yelled,  and 
gunning  the  two  140-horsepower  motors,  I  pulled  away  from 
the  fish.  The  broadbill  tore  around  the  surface  for  some  time, 
then  sounded  and  had  to  be  fought  in  deep  water.  An  hour  and 
thirty-five  minutes  later  I  awakened  to  two  facts:  one,  that  the 
broadbill  was  ready  to  land;  two,  that  this  had  been  one  of  the 
smoothest  angling  accomplishments  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Mrs. 
Gibbs  met  every  move  of  the  big  fish  with  a  smooth  counter- 
move,  kept  a  tight  line  at  all  times,  regulated  the  drag  to  com- 
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pensate  for  the  amount  of  line  out,  and  kept  as  calm  as  though 
she  were  sitting  at  a  tea  table. 

The  broadbill  was  bigger  on  the  scales  than  it  had  appeared 
in  the  water,  for  it  weighed  441  pounds,  which  took  the  Catalina 
record  away  from  Mrs.  Keith  Spaulding,  who  had  held  it  for 
many  years.  Mrs.  Gibbs  had  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
accomplishment,  yet  she  took  it  as  calmly  as  she  had  handled 
the  fish.  Her  accomplishment  was  more  remarkable  consider- 
ing that  she  had  never  before  taken  a  really  big  fish.  The  largest 
fish  she  had  ever  boated  were  white  marlin,  taken  off  Cat  Cay 
the  previous  winter.  The  time  was  also  good,  for  my  previous 
experience  led  me  to  allow  one  hour  for  each  hundred  pounds 
of  broadbill  on  2 4- thread  line. 

The  following  day  we  sailed  out  of  the  little  harbor  at  Cutty- 
hunk  and  headed  for  No  Mans.  No  swordfish  were  sighted,  but 
Mr.  Gibbs  hooked  and  boated  a  fine  white  marlin,  known  as 
"skillagalee"  in  those  waters.  It  tipped  the  scales  at  1 1 5  pounds. 

The  third  day  was  fishless,  but  we  had  an  experience  that 
none  of  us  will  ever  forget.  In  the  early  afternoon  one  of  the 
baits  was  bounced  loose  from  the  outrigger  clip.  As  I  was  about 
to  snap  the  line  back  on  the  clip  a  huge  fin  appeared  near  the 
bait.  It  was  a  monstrous  shark,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  kind. 
I  watched  the  big  fin  for  a  moment  then  decided  to  let  him  take 
the  bait. 

"If  that's  a  blue  shark,"  I  announced,  "I'll  go  in  the  doghouse, 
but  I  have  an  idea  it's  a  mako." 

Bong.  The  shark  sheered  in  and  cut  the  bait  in  half,  then 
svioing  back  and  grabbed  the  rest.  He  swam  along  with  the 
boat,  and  it  seemed  minutes  before  the  line  became  tight.  When 
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Mrs.  Gibbs  struck  him,  we  saw  him  turn  over  in  a  lazy  roll.  He 
did  nothing  for  at  least  ten  minutes.  Was  I  wrong?  Was  it  a 
lazy  blue  shark,  after  all?  I  thought  of  the  little  i6-ounce  rod 
and  the  punishment  it  would  take  as  a  result  of  hooking  a  shark 
that  was  just  dead  weight. 

The  shark  refused  to  go  anywhere.  He  wouldn't  run  thirty 
feet.  Suddenly  the  rod  tip  dipped  three  or  four  times  in  rapid 
succession,  he  ran  about  twenty  feet,  shook  his  head,  stopped, 
shook  his  head  again,  and  a  few  seconds  later  there  rose  out  of 
the  water,  a  hundred  feet  from  the  boat,  the  biggest  mako  shark 
I  have  ever  seen. 

He  seemed  to  come  out  with  a  deliberate,  slow  motion,  but 
he  kept  right  on  coming.  About  900  to  i  ,000  pounds  of  sheer 
cussedness.  Up,  up,  up.  Would  he  ever  stop?  Fifteen  feet  clear 
of  the  water  he  seemed  to  hang  suspended.  I  can  recall  it  now 
as  clearly  as  it  was  then.  The  sharp-pointed  nose,  the  great  tail, 
the  huge  barrellike  body;  and  even  the  bright  eyes  seemed  to 
glare  at  us  malevolently. 

"My  God!  What  is  it?"  someone  gasped. 

The  big  mako  now  came  alive.  He  raced  past  the  boat,  leaving 
a  string  of  bubbles  trailing  behind  the  line,  which  literally  ripped 
through  the  water. 

"Watch  out,"  I  yelled,  "he'll  jump  again!" 

Wham!  Out  he  came  in  a  high,  twisting  leap.  When  he 
landed  on  his  side,  the  splash  was  tremendous.  By  this  time  I 
had  managed  to  grab  up  my  camera,  and  as  he  came  out  in  the 
last  twisting  jump  I  had  him  in  the  finder.  He  is  there,  in  slow 
motion,  and  in  color,  and  he  doesn't  look  any  smaller. 

After  a  short  run  the  line  went  slack.  It  was  the  same  thing 
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that  had  happened  to  many  anglers  in  the  past.  The  mako  had 
cut  the  stainless-steel  leader  with  his  razorlike  teeth. 

Broadbill,  to  some  anglers,  may  be  dangerous,  but  to  me  a 
big  mako  brought  alongside  the  boat  while  he  still  has  fight  is 
the  most  dangerous  thing  a  guide  can  face.  A  few  solid  blows 
with  a  persuader  and  a  broadbill  can  be  subdued,  but  you  can 
beat  the  head  of  a  mako  until  the  cockpit  is  bathed  in  blood  and 
your  arm  is  numb,  and  he  will  still  thrash  and  snap.  And  if  he 
connects  with  any  solid  object  with  those  jaws,  you  can  be  sure 
it  will  be  crushed  or  dented.  Many  guides  refuse  to  take  a  big 
mako  into  the  cockpit  until  it  has  been  dragged  several  miles 
by  the  tail  and  shows  no  signs  of  life.  I  don't  blame  them.  I  saw 
a  fishing  chair,  made  of  reinforced  oak  and  teak,  that  had  been 
chewed  by  a  650-pound  mako.  It  could  have  been  used  for 
kindling. 

It  took  us  a  couple  of  days  to  return  to  normal,  and  while  the 
mako  would  have  been  a  real  prize,  I  don't  think  any  of  us 
were  honestly  sorry  that  it  had  cut  the  leader. 

When  we  returned  to  Ram  Island,  Mr.  Gibbs  suggested  that 
as  we  had  six  or  seven  more  days  to  fish,  it  might  be  a  good  plan 
to  try  for  a  big  tuna.  Where  to  go  was  not  too  much  of  a 
problem.  Big  tuna  had  been  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mud 
Hole  and  on  Barnegat  Ridge,  off  New  Jersey.  Ipswich,  nearby, 
was  producing  some  fair  fish,  but  when  I  thought  of  big  tuna  I 
could  close  my  eyes  and  smell  the  waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
I  could  even  hear  the  gulls  screaming  as  they  wheeled  and 
dipped  after  the  herring  chum  that  was  dribbled  over  the  stern 
of  the  boat.  When  I  thought  of  tuna  I  thought  of  Wedgeport, 
that  happy  fishing  village  on  the  fringe  of  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia. 
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I  suppose  I  spent  five  minutes  talking  about  Wedgeport,  the 
Soldier's  Rip,  the  scattered  islands,  and  the  tremendous  tides. 
When  I  paused  for  breath  Mr.  Gibbs  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

"I  guess  we're  going  to  Wedgeport.  Let's  get  packed." 

That  night  found  us  on  one  of  the  Eastern  Steamship  boats, 
and  early  the  next  morning  we  moved  slowly  into  Yarmouth. 
There  is  something  about  those  waters  that  never  fail  to  attract 
me,  and  regardless  of  the  great  fishing  spots  that  may  emerge,  I 
will  always  pull  for  Nova  Scotia  when  I  want  to  find  tuna  or 
broadbill. 

You  awake  at  four  in  the  morning,  with  the  fog  blotting  out 
even  the  closest  objects.  Through  the  open  window  comes  the 
deep-throated  roar  of  the  Yarmouth  foghorn,  warning  mariners 
of  the  rocky  headlands.  Even  these  horns  have  a  friendly  sound 
in  my  ears.  And  the  fog  that  I  hate  in  other  places  seems  like 
a  protecting  blanket,  warding  off  the  woes  and  troubles  of  the 
outside  world. 

We  arrived  at  Yarmouth  Harbor  in  a  typical  pea-soup  fog. 
As  we  rounded  the  outer  mark  of  the  harbor  I  glanced  through 
the  port  at  the  gray,  misty  blanket  that  pressed  it,  and  sipped 
my  warming  breakfast  coffee. 

"There's  no  fog  like  it,"  I  told  the  Gibbses. 

A  "herring  choker"  at  the  next  table,  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
nodded  at  us. 

"Just  last  week,"  he  explained,  "a  man  building  a  house  near 
Wedgeport  was  putting  shingles  on  the  roof.  The  fog  came  in 
thick^  as  usual,  and  didn't  burn  off  for  three  hours.  When  it 
finally  burned  off,  he  found  he  had  nailed  four  courses  of 
shingles  right  on  that  fog.  You  don't  get  fog  like  ours  other 
places." 
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An  hour  later  a  group  of  friendly  customs  inspectors  sent 
us  on  our  way  to  a  waiting  taxi,  and  we  unloaded  our  duffel  at 
the  Rip  Tide  Inn  at  Wedgeport.  Here  Alma  LaBlanc  made  us 
welcome.  In  half  an  hour  we  were  in  fishing  clothes  and  on  our 
way  to  the  dock  where  Captain  LaBlanc  and  his  two  sons  were 
waiting  in  the  boat. 

It  is  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour's  run  to  Outer  Bald 
Tusket,  where  the  famous  Soldier's  Rip  starts,  and  the  fast  rip 
races  offshore  for  almost  two  miles.  The  best  fishing  ground, 
however,  is  only  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  shrinks  down  to 
400  yards  in  some  stretches. 

We  arrived  in  midniorninsf,  and  found  several  other  boats 
fishing.  The  early  fisliing  at  daybreak  had  been  good.  Three 
boats  had  fastened  to  fish  and  had  not  yet  returned.  Six  other 
fish  had  been  hooked  and  lost. 

The  day  was  flat,  with  no  wind,  and  as  the  tide  faded  and 
no  fish  appeared  we  decided  to  call  it  a  day  and  turn  out  bright 
and  early  the  next  morning. 

After  stowing  away  an  amazing  number  of  small,  sweet  lob- 
sters, we  decide  to  turn  in. 

It  was  long  before  dawn  when  the  bell  rang  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  foggy,  as  usual.  We  stowed  away  oatmeal,  bacon,  and 
eggs,  hot  biscuits,  homemade  jam,  and  coffee,  and  decided  we 
were  ready  for  the  Rip. 

This  may  be  the  time  to  mention  something  about  the 
Wedgeport  boats.  These  boats  are  typical  of  the  area,  the 
famous  Cape  Island  design  that  is  found  along  the  Nova  Scotia 
coast.  Before  the  coast  attracted  tuna  fishermen  these  boats  were 
used  in  lobstering  and  herring  fishing.  They  are  broad  of  beam, 
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have  a  fine  sheer  and  plenty  of  flare,  towering  high  at  the  bow 
and  having  only  a  foot  of  freeboard  at  the  stern.  The  transom  it- 
self is  pulled  in  to  about  half  the  width  of  the  boat,  and  they 
thrust  through  the  steep,  breaking  seas  with  an  easy  glide  and 
ride  a  following  sea  like  a  duck.  I  know  of  no  design  better  able 
to  move  on  these  waters  than  these  Cape  Island  boats  in  the 
40-foot  class. 

Arriving  at  the  Rip  a  half -hour  after  daybreak,  we  went 
right  to  work.  Fish  were  showing  everywhere  but  would  not 
stay  in  the  herring  chum.  At  nine-thirty,  with  a  heavy  stream 
of  whole  and  chopped  herring  going  over  the  stern,  there  was 
a  big  boil  in  the  wake.  Mrs.  Gibbs  climbed  into  the  fishins:  chair, 
snapped  on  the  harness,  and  waited.  The  tuna  was  working  up 
to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  stern,  each  boil  moving  nearer.  He 
was  gulping  down  herring  almost  as  fast  as  they  were  dropped 
over.  Then  I  dropped  a  fat  herring  over  with  a  hook  inside.  It 
swept  back  in  the  fast  current.  Ignored.  I  drew  it  back.  The 
tuna  gulped  down  another  herring  in  plain  sight. 

"Don't  drop  any  more  herring,"  I  suggested,  and  let  the 
baited  herring  hang  close  to  the  stem.  The  tuna  had  dropped 
back,  but  then  we  saw  him  moving  up  again,  looming  large  in 
the  green  water.  I  let  the  herring  drop  back  a  couple  of  feet. 
He  swam  up  to  it  like  a  goldfish  in  a  tank,  opened  his  mouth, 
gulped  it  down,  and  moved  slowly  away.  The  line  came  tight 
just  as  Mrs.  Gibbs  heaved  back  and  set  the  hook. 

The  tuna  started  off  slowly,  but  as  a  hundred  feet  stripped 
off  he  picked  up  speed.  LaBlanc  put  the  wheel  hard  over  and 
pushed  the  throttle.  The  ancient  Buick  conversion  roared  and 
the  boat  spurted  ahead.  The  fish  had  400  yards  of  line  out  before 
Mrs.  Gibbs  finally  stopped  him. 
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We  worked  up  to  the  tuna  slowly,  taking  in  line  as  we  moved. 
He  was  headed  for  a  bad  shoal  where  I  was  afraid  he  would  cut 
the  line  on  the  rocks.  With  only  200  feet  of  line  out  I  decided 
it  would  be  safe  to  go  over  the  shoals.  It  was  just  as  well,  for  the 
tuna  was  going  over  anyway.  He  missed  wrapping  the  line 
around  the  bell  buoy  by  a  twenty-foot  margin,  then  moved  on 
into  deep  water,  and  I  let  out  my  breath. 

We  were  just  beginning  to  relax  when  the  skipper  spotted  a 
lobster  buoy.  Apparently  it  was  one  that  had  been  forgotten. 
Oddly  enough,  it  was  one  of  LeBlanc's  own  buoys. 

The  next  hazard  was  a  bed  of  kelp.  This  wide,  ribbonlike 
seaweed  grows  to  thirty  feet  in  length  in  these  waters  and  resem- 
bles a  tangled  mass  of  garden  hose.  It  is  a  real  menace  to  24- 
thread  fishermen.  Several  large  pieces  of  kelp  were  picked  up 
by  the  line.  The  sag  caused  by  this  kelp  made  it  impossible  to 
tell  exactly  where  the  tuna  was  and  to  put  a  heavy  drag  on  the 
line.  By  careful  maneuvering  we  finally  managed  to  free  the 
line  of  kelp  and  once  more  prospects  were  bright. 

The  big  tuna  ran  straight  away  for  almost  forty-five  minutes, 
then  came  to  the  surface  and  acted  uncertain,  turning  in  various 
directions,  almost  as  though  he  were  looking  for  something.  I 
could  hardly  believe  the  fish  was  tiring,  but  he  was.  Soon  the 
skipper  threw  the  clutch,  and  we  pivoted  slowly  while  the 
tuna  swam  in  a  circle  round  and  round  the  boat,  like  a  trained 
horse  in  a  circus  ring. 

At  this  point  I  recalled  the  remarks  concerning  24-thread 
fishing  that  had  been  made  by  several  self-styled  experts  back 
in  the  States.  They  admitted,  reluctantly,  that  billfish  could  be 
taken  on  an  outfit  this  light,  but  "keep  away  from  the  Nova 
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Scotia  tuna"  with  2 4- thread.  The  light-tackle  specialists,  they 
insisted,  would  leam  what  real  grief  was  after  trying  to  take 
these  tuna. 

Despite  their  dire  prophecy,  1 14  pounds  of  woman  with  a 
2 4- thread  outfit  was  handling  a  400-pound  tuna  without  dif- 
ficulty. What's  more,  she  had  the  fish  groggy.  And  there  wasn't 
a  blister  on  her  hands  or  a  crick  in  her  back.  She  was  having  a 
wonderful  time. 

Even  in  my  enthusiasm  I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that  it 
wasn't  an  accomplishment  that  every  angler  could  carry  out. 
Mrs.  Gibbs  was  that  rare  thing  among  big-game  anglers,  a 
"natural." 

Confidence  welled  in  me.  I  looked  around  at  the  others.  All 
the  faces  were  bright.  The  tuna  was  licked,  and  all  of  us  knew 
it.  Thirty  minutes  we  played  ring-around-a-rosy.  The  circles 
narrowed  in  diameter  and  finally  out  came  the  leader.  Three 
minutes  later  all  of  us  heaved,  and  the  big  tuna  slid  over  the  low 
transom  and  into  the  cockpit. 

We  scurried  back  to  the  Rip.  Once  more  we  began  dribbling 
herring  over  the  side.  When  five-thirty  came  and  we  had  no 
strike,  I  decided  it  was  time  to  call  it  a  day. 

"How  much  herring  have  we  left?"  I  asked. 

It  developed  that  there  was  only  a  third  of  a  box. 

"Let's  chum  it  fast  and  go  home,"  I  suggested. 

Soon  a  steady  stream  of  herring  was  pouring  into  the  Rip 
and  suddenly  there  was  a  big  boil  thirty  feet  from  the  stern. 

Everyone  yelled  at  once.  Mr.  Gibbs  ran  to  the  chair  and 
snapped  on  the  harness. 

The  tuna  was  being  very  coy.  Five  times  we  hand  fed  him 
bait,  to  have  him  swim  past  without  paying  any  attention. 
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''Give  me  a  small  herring  on  a  small  hook,"  I  told  the  skipper. 

I  could  see  the  tuna  right  astern,  and  I  dropped  the  small 
bait  almost  into  his  mouth.  He  took  it  in  without  hesitation  and 
when  the  line  tightened  Mr.  Gibbs  heaved  back  and  set  the 
hook. 

That  tuna  tried  to  swim  under  every  boat  in  the  Rip.  The 
boats  scattered  like  flying  fish,  giving  us  plenty  of  room.  And 
we  needed  all  of  it.  When  the  tuna  found  he  couldn't  cut  off 
on  another  boat,  he  turned  and  ran  with  the  tide  in  the  general 
direction  of  Cape  Island.  In  a  half-hour  he  turned  north  and 
headed  for  Lobster  Bay  and  Wedgeport  Harbor. 

"Good,"  I  announced,  "we  won't  have  so  far  to  go  when 
we  boat  him." 

Twenty  minutes  later  I  began  to  sweat.  Straight  for  a  bunch 
of  rocks.  Some  of  the  jagged  rocks  were  barely  under  water, 
some  projecting  two  or  three  feet  above  the  surface.  If  he  tried 
to  squirm  through  this  tangle,  we  were  licked.  Within  fifteen 
feet  of  this  rocky  reef  he  turned  and  ran  alongside,  heading 
north.  Rocks  were  on  both  sides  of  us  now,  but  fortunately  the 
skipper  knew  the  area  like  the  palm  of  his  hand.  It  was  rapidly 
getting  dark. 

Twenty  minutes  later  we  were  passing  an  island.  What 
island  I  didn't  know.  But  I  kept  waiting  for  us  to  hit  a  rock. 

LaBlanc  just  grinned. 

"We're  all  right,"  he  consoled. 

All  the  time  I  was  moving  around  the  cockpit,  peering  right, 
left,  and  ahead,  and  worrying,  Mr.  Gibbs  was;  handling  the 
tuna.  And  despite  all  the  devious  turns  and  twists,  that  line 
never  slacked. 
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Then  I  noticed  things  were  getting  hazy.  My  heart  dropped 
in  my  chest.  Fog.  And  fog  it  was.  I  had  been  so  busy  watching 
the  tuna  that  I  had  not  seen  the  dark  fog  bank  moving  in.  I  had 
visions  of  all  of  us  sitting  on  a  rock  while  the  tuna  swam  around 
thumbing  a  fin  at  us. 

"Have  we  got  a  light  aboard?"  I  asked. 

LaBlanc  said  he  could  get  one.  He  then  ripped  the  one-and- 
only  light  socket  and  lamp  off  the  cabin  wall  and  brought  it 
out  on  deck.  After  a  brief  hunt  a  length  of  wire  was  unearthed 
and  hooked  to  the  socket.  We  had  light.  By  now  it  was  dark. 

Suddenly  the  line  went  slack. 

"He's  gone,"  Mr.  Gibbs  moaned. 

"Hell  he  is,"  LaBlanc  yelled,  and  we  saw  the  big  fish  moving 
past  us,  only  a  few  feet  distant,  his  fin  and  tail  out  of  water, 
pushing  water  ahead  of  him  like  a  snowplow. 

"He's  headed  for  Tusket,"  LaBlanc  announced.  This  was  a 
three-mile  trip,  and  the  tide,  now  flooding,  would  take  us 
through  one  of  the  dozen  narrow  guts  separating  Lobster  Bay 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy— that  is  provided  our  escort  didn't 
change  course  or  give  up. 

"How  are  you  doing?"  I  asked  Mr.  Gibbs. 

"Fine,"  he  responded.  "I  can  fight  him  all  night,  unless  he 
cuts  us  off." 

Two  hours  and  forty  minutes  later  we  hit  the  string  of  Tusket 
islands.  Our  skipper,  who  knew  his  "marks"  night  or  day,  fog 
or  bright,  was  looking  ahead  and  a  bit  to  port. 

"Middle  Bald  Tusket,"  he  announced.  "Dead  ahead." 

I  looked,  but  all  I  could  see  was  fog. 

"Do  you  see  an  island  ahead?"  I  demanded. 
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"Yes,"  he  replied.  "We  are  not  in  a  good  place.  There  are 
some  bad  rocks  around  us  right  now." 

"Is  the  boat  in  danger?" 

"No,  but  the  tuna  may  chafe  off  on  one  of  the  rocks." 

The  current  increased,  great  whirlpools  eddied  and  gurgled 
on  both  sides.  The  water,  smooth  until  now,  became  choppy. 
Waves  slid  out  of  the  fog,  looking  much  bigger  than  they  were. 
Fog  and  a  black  night  are  a  bad  combination  anywhere,  but  in 
these  waters,  with  a  fast  tide  and  a  thousand  rocky  islands, 
trying  to  handle  a  big  tuna  was  a  crazy  task. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  was  holding  the  light  over  her  head,  illuminating 
the  rod  and  the  water  a  few  feet  astern.  Three  times  Mr.  Gibbs 
tightened  up  on  the  drag,  but  the  line  cracked  and  snapped  as 
it  slowly  left  the  reel.  The  fish  was  on  top  and  very  close,  and 
occasionally  we  could  hear  his  tail  thrash  the  water,  but  we 
couldn't  see  a  thing. 

After  three  and  a  half  hours  Mr.  Gibbs  began  to  wonder 
about  the  outcome. 

"How  far  away  is  the  fish?"  he  asked. 

"About  a  hundred  feet,"  I  estimated. 

Once  more  the  drag  was  tightened  carefully.  The  tension 
right  now,  I  estimated,  was  hovering  right  around  the  breaking 
strain  of  the  line.  I  kept  waiting  for  it  to  pop. 

Then  the  tuna  sounded.  The  little  1 6-ounce  rod  bent  almost 
double,  but  no  line  went  out.  It  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  holding  the  fish.  Gradually  he  began  getting  back  line,  a 
few  feet  at  a  time. 

My  eyes  were  aching  now,  from  straining  in  the  fog.  Then 
I  was  able  to  make  out  the  splash  of  the  tuna's  tail.  Mr.  Gibbs 
yelled  that  the  double  line  was  going  on  the  reel. 
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"Once  you  get  a  few  turns  of  double  line  on  the  reel,  put  your 
back  in  it,"  I  told  him.  "I'll  get  the  leader." 

A  few  minutes  later  my  gloved  hand  slid  along  the  leader 
wire.  It  was  number- lo  wire,  and  when  you  pull  on  it  some- 
thing has  to  move. 

The  tuna  saw  the  boat,  turned,  and  headed  toward  the  stern. 
I  stepped  on  the  leader  wire  I  had  drawn  in  the  cockpit  and  got 
tangled  in  it,  then  I  stepped  on  a  piece  of  herring  and  sat  down 
with  a  thump  that  shook  the  boat.  I  still  held  on  to  the  wire.  I 
had  to.  The  tuna,  too  tired  to  put  up  much  fight,  turned  across 
the  stern  and  moved  up  the  other  side  of  the  boat. 

I  got  to  my  feet,  pulled  all  I  dared,  and  turned  him  toward 
the  side  of  the  boat.  He  tried  to  go  under  it  but  couldn't.  As 
his  nose  slammed  into  the  side  of  the  boat  a  big  gaff  went  into 
him.  He  was  a  beaten  fish  and  didn't  struggle  as  he  was  held 
alongside.  The  light  from  the  bulb  shone  on  his  blue  back  and 
sparkled  on  his  sides.  Then  a  voice  came  from  the  darkness. 

"Can  I  untangle  myself  from  this  wire  and  have  something 
to  eat?" 

The  roaring  Fundy  tide  had  carried  us  far  up  the  sound.  Miles 
of  dangerous  currents,  rock,  and  shoals  lay  between  us  and 
home,  but  LaBlanc  was  ready  to  take  us  in  if  we  wanted  to  go. 
The  Gibbses  did  not  think  it  important,  nor  did  I.  We  dropped 
anchor,  raised  the  riding  light,  and  ate  a  big  bowl  of  delicious 
chowder,  heated  on  the  tiny  cabin  stove  that  glowed  red  winter 
and  summer  in  all  Cape  Island  boats. 

The  pine  planks  on  that  deck  were  as  soft  as  down  to  our 
weary  frames,  but  it  was  warm,  and  we  were  soon  asleep.  At 
three  o'clock  I  woke,  dreaming  I  was  approaching  the  North 
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Pole  in  my  underwear.  The  stove  had  gone  out  and  my  teeth 
were  chattering  like  castanets. 

The  fog  lifted  at  daybreak,  we  broke  out  the  anchor,  and 
headed  for  home. 

The  tuna  were  weighed  in  at  once.  Mrs.  Gibbs's  fish  scaled 
414  pounds,  Mr.  Gibbs's  weighed  491.  Despite  our  night  out- 
side the  two  anglers  were  in  good  spirits.  They  were  not 
blistered  or  bruised.  They  did  not  even  have  to  soak  their  hands 
in  brine. 

The  next  day  found  few  fish  in  the  Rip.  It  was  almost  eleven 
before  the  first  boil  appeared  behind  the  boat.  Mr.  Gibbs  was 
in  the  chair,  and  the  fish  was  baited  twice  before  it  struck.  Then 
away  we  went.  In  all  my  experience  with  tuna,  this  one  was  the 
toughest  I  ever  saw.  That  fish  took  us  down  with  the  current 
into  Lobster  Bay,  then  began  circling. 

"This  will  be  an  easy  one,"  I  announced.  But  I  was  not  a  good 
prophet. 

That  tuna  took  all  the  drag  the  angler  dared  put  on  the  reel, 
and  pranced  around  the  boat  for  almost  three  hours.  When  we 
finally  got  him  close  enough  to  sink  a  gaff  he  was  still  on  the 
prod.  In  the  boat,  he  beat  the  cockpit  with  his  tail  for  at  least 
Rve  minutes,  vibrating  the  big  boat  from  stem  to  stem. 

The  following  morning  was  a  perfect  one.  As  we  moved  into 
the  Rip  we  could  see  Mud  Island  and  miles  of  coast  line.  And 
fish  were  unusually  plentiful.  We  had  been  chumming  only  a 
few  minutes  when  a  tuna  boiled  right  behind  the  herring  teaser. 
Mrs.  Gibbs  took  the  chair. 

"He's  hungry,  that  fish,"  LaBlanc  announced. 

He  was  right.  As  the  bait  slid  past  the  teaser  we  could  see 
the  tuna  coming.  He  was  hungry,  and  he  was  big.  I  held  my 
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breath  while  he  gulped  the  bait.  He  was  really  big.  Was  this 
going  to  be  one  of  those  fifteen-hour  Wedgeport  battles? 

When  Mrs.  Gibbs  struck,  the  fish  made  a  series  of  fast  runs, 
doubling  back  and  forth,  and  making  it  difiicult  to  keep  a  tight 
line  on  him. 

With  LaBlanc  at  the  wheel  and  his  son  at  the  clutch,  I  kept 
shouting  directions,  for  LaBlanc's  ear  was  only  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  roaring  exhaust.  I  finally  decided  on  arm  signals,  for 
I  was  losing  my  voice.  How  LaBlanc  ever  managed  to  interpret 
my  frantic  signals  will  always  be  a  mystery. 

After  two  hours  of  active  movement  the  tuna  fouled  his  tail 
in  the  leader.  This  meant  that  every  beat  of  his  tail  sent  a  vibra- 
tion to  the  rod.  The  rod  was  bouncing  up  and  down,  but  despite 
the  difiiculties  Mrs.  Gibbs  found  humor  in  the  situation  and 
was  laughing. 

Shortly  afterward  the  tuna  freed  its  tail  and  the  rod  quit 
vibrating.  The  drag  had  been  turned  down  fairly  well,  but  I 
urged  Mrs.  Gibbs  to  tighten  it  still  more.  When  she  did,  the 
fish  turned  and  began  to  circle.  Coming  to  the  surface,  his  big 
dorsal  and  tail  cleaved  the  water,  and  a  big  bow  wave  moved 
in  front  of  him.  Suddenly  he  decided  these  tactics  were  no 
good,  and  turned  to  move  off.  The  tension  on  the  line,  however, 
kept  him  going  in  a  wide  circle.  Once,  as  he  turned,  he  went 
completely  over  on  his  back,  his  great  silvery  belly  shining  in 
the  sun. 

"He  must  be  tiring,"  LaBlanc  announced. 

Mrs.  Gibbs  added  a  touch  more  to  the  drag.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  circle  was  reduced.  Then  the  leader  shot  out  of  the 
water  and  passed  near  the  stem.  I  made  a  lurching  grab  for  it, 
but  missed. 
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"Give  him  every  ounce  you  can,"  I  yelled,  "and  when  you 
get  the  double  line  on  the  reel  tighten  up  the  drag  and  hold  it 
there!" 

The  line  came  in,  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  hauled  the  fish  straight 
toward  the  boat.  I  grabbed  the  leader,  but  the  fish  was  so  tired 
that  it  was  necessary  only  to  take  in  slack  wire.  Then  the  gaff 
went  in,  and  the  scrap  was  over. 

Five  of  us  had  all  we  could  handle  getting  that  tuna  into  the 
cockpit.  When  I  looked  at  this  fish  and  at  Mrs.  Gibbs,  even  the 
faint  doubt  that  had  been  in  my  mind  concerning  2  4- thread 
evaporated  into  the  clear  Nova  Scotia  air.  The  outfit  had  taken 
three  fish,  491  pounds  the  largest.  This  was  the  fourth,  and  he 
was  well  over  the  491 -pounder. 

"Let's  go  right  home  and  weigh  him,"  I  proposed. 

An  hour  later  we  watched  the  slide  stop  and  the  beam  hover. 
The  tuna  scaled  575  pounds. 

That  night,  just  before  I  dropped  off  to  sleep,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  here  was  a  woman  angler,  fishing  only  for  the  fun  of  it, 
willing  to  fish  tackle  that  provided  more  sport  even  though  it 
threatened  to  cost  fish,  who  had  broken  two  records  in  eight 
days.  I  thought  of  Mary  Sears  and  her  730-pound  marlin,  and 
Geoffrey  Mellor  and  his  585-pound  marlin,  both  on  24-thread— 
fish  that  many  anglers  would  have  lost  even  with  54-thread.  My 
dreams  were  sweet. 

There  was  a  damp  chill  in  the  air  when  we  arrived  at  the 
dock  the  next  morning,  and  the  usual  fog. 

Bradley  Martin,  John  Manning,  and  John  Nichols,  well- 
known  Bimini  and  Cat  Cay  anglers,  were  on  the  dock  ready  to 
shove  off,  and  we  all  moved  out  to  the  Rip  together.  It  was 
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pitch  black  as  well  as  foggy,  but  it  did  not  bother  the  Nova 
Scotia  fishermen.  They  might  have  been  crossing  their  back 
yard,  so  casual  was  their  navigation. 

A  half -hour  on  the  Rip  and  a  cry  went  up:  "Nichols  just 
hooked." 

We  heard  the  roar  of  the  wide-open  throttle  as  the  Nichols 
boat  moved  after  the  tuna. 

I  was  so  sleepy  that  morning  that  I  almost  sewed  my  finger 
to  the  herring  bait,  but  finally  I  was  ready.  The  herring  teaser, 
which  is  a  long  length  of  cod  line  with  a  dozen  herring  strung 
on  it,  somewhat  resembling  a  bunch  of  grapes,  was  wobbling 
astern.  The  fog  was  still  thick. 

As  I  turned  to  pick  up  a  herring  to  toss  over  for  chum  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  yelled.  Water  flew  high  in  the  air  and  a 
crashing  splash  drowned  all  other  sounds.  Turning  quickly,  I 
saw  a  tuna  that  would  certainly  scale  1,200  pounds.  At  least 
fourteen  feet  long,  the  big  fish  swirled  across  our  stern.  The  big 
tuna  had  stripped  four  herring  from  our  teaser  in  one  bite.  He 
did  not  come  back,  but  made  straight  for  Bradley's  boat.  Ten 
feet  astern  of  it  he  rused  their  teaser,  then  grabbed  Bradley's 
bait.  We  could  hear  the  pandemonium  that  followed. 

"Come  around.  He's  going  like  hell! "  Bradley  shouted. 

The  motor  roared  and  the  rudder  went  hard  over.  The  other 
boats  scattered  like  chickens  threatened  by  a  hawk.  Bradley's 
boat  disappeared  in  the  fog,  and  the  shouts  finally  dwindled  into 
the  distance. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  been  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  Rip. 
The  next  thing  we  knew  we  heard  shouting  directly  ahead  of 
us.  We  could  see  nothing  because  of  the  fog,  but  suddenly  a 
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boat  loomed  out  of  the  fog,  coming  wide  open.  Two  figures  on 
the  cuddy  top  were  waving  us  aside.  LaBlanc  took  a  look, 
slammed  the  throttle  forward,  and  swung  the  wheel  hard.  We 
cleared  the  other  boat  by  a  narrow  margin. 

By  ten  o'clock  six  boats  had  roared  off  into  the  fog.  A  couple 
of  tuna  had  boiled  in  our  chum  but  did  not  pick  up  more  than 
one  or  two  herring  before  leaving.  They  seemed  to  be  feeding 
on  sardines  on  the  surface.  I  decided  to  make  a  sardine  out  of 
a  herring  by  trimming  the  belly  off  a  bait  and  trolling  it  astern. 
I  was  preparing  this  bait  when  John  Nichols'  boat  returned  and 
took  up  position  near  us.  They  had  lost  their  fish  after  an  hour's 
fight. 

The  fog  was  gradually  burning  off,  and  boat  after  boat  came 
into  view.  Finally  the  sun  broke  through.  The  skipper  checked 
the  boats  and  reported  that  Manning  had  not  returned.  Bradley's 
boat  finally  appeared.  He  had  lost  the  giant  tuna. 

Four  other  captains  reported  broken  lines,  or  leaders  or  hooks 
pulled  out.  We  did  not  have  a  tuna  in  the  chum  line  for  more 
than  an  hour,  so  I  put  the  small  bait  I  had  made  over  the  side. 
It  looked  appealing  in  the  water,  so  I  dropped  it  back  about 
sixty  feet.  Then  I  jigged  it  back  to  the  boat,  with  Mrs.  Gibbs 
reeling  in  slack.  I  had  been  doing  this  for  about  ten  minutes.  No 
one  had  seen  any  tuna,  so  I  decided  this  was  one  of  our  off  days. 
I  was  sitting  with  my  feet  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  humming  a 
sea  ditty,  when  the  line  snapped  out  of  my  fingers. 

"Strike!"  I  yelled,  at  the  same  time  trying  to  get  back  in  the 
cockpit.  I  was  wearing  rubber  boots,  sweaters,  and  a  pair  of  the 
local  homespun  trousers  that  weighed  as  much  as  I  did.  As  I 
scrambled  over  the  stem  the  rod  came  down  past  my  ear  and 
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almost  tore  it  off.  Meanwhile,  LaBlanc  was  maneuvering 
through  the  other  boats. 

"I  thought  you  were  joking,"  Mr.  Gibbs  explained,  when 
we  had  a  clear  passage  ahead. 

The  tuna  ran  a  mile  with  the  ebbing  tide.  At  the  end  of  the 
run  he  tried  three  zigzags  that  picked  up  a  lot  of  kelp  on  the 
line.  Then  he  decided  to  head  for  Cape  Island  and  the  open  sea. 
After  two  hours  we  gave  up  all  efforts  to  turn  the  fish.  It  just 
couldn't  be  done.  He  wanted  to  go  southeast,  and  southeast  he 
went.  We  jogged  along  a  hundred  yards  behind. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours  we  decided  something  had  to  be 
done  to  slow  the  fish  down  and  turn  him.  Cape  Island  loomed 
close  to  port  and  we  could  see  the  Tusket  Islands  in  the  distance. 
When  a  big  tuna  fights  hard,  and  takes  more  than  three  hours 
to  stop,  he  should  begin  to  show  signs  of  weakening.  This  fish 
had  fought  restraint  for  three  hours  and  was  apparently  quite  as 
tough  as  ever. 

Another  fifteen  minutes,  however,  and  he  broke  his  ten-mile 
run  by  turning  into  the  southwest.  Getting  on  the  inside,  and 
parallel  with  him,  I  suggested  that  Mr.  Gibbs  screw  down  the 
drag  a  bit  and  put  more  pressure  on  the  fish.  He  did,  but  it  had 
no  effect.  Twice  more  the  drag  was  tightened.  Each  time  the 
drag  went  up  a  notch  the  fish  slowed  a  bit,  until  finally  we  had 
him  going  in  a  tight  circle.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  handling  the  fish 
perfectly,  easing,  holding,  and  pumping  when  he  could,  always 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  get  back  a  foot  or  two  of 
line. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes  the  fog 
moved  in  again.  We  paid  no  attention,  for  the  fish  seemed  to  be 
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tiring,  and  we  decided  we  could  get  him  in  and  be  back  at  the 
dock  by  dark.  The  circle  finally  narrowed  down  to  a  point 
where  the  leader  was  out  of  water  and  the  first  of  the  fifteen 
feet  of  double  line  almost  to  the  rod  tip.  But  try  as  he  did,  Mr. 
Gibbs  couldn't  gain  another  foot  on  the  big  tuna.  For  fifteen 
minutes  we  went  round  and  round.  Finally  the  fish  could  not 
bear  the  steady  tension  any  longer.  He  turned  and  cut  sharply 
for  the  stem  of  the  boat.  As  he  went  past,  Mr.  Gibbs  reeled 
rapidly,  and  managed  to  get  some  double  line  on  the  reel. 
Immediately  he  pushed  up  the  drag  and  braced  himself  for  a 
final  effort. 

The  drag  brought  the  tired  fish  to  the  surface.  His  head  came 
out  of  water  and  the  leader  was  within  reach.  A  few  seconds 
after  I  grabbed  it  the  gaff  went  in,  and  the  fish  was  hauled 
alongside. 

The  fish  seemed  to  be  about  the  same  size  as  Mrs.  Gibbs's  575- 
pounder,  and  this  proved  to  be  a  good  guess.  It  scaled  577 
pounds.  This  shifted  Mrs.  Gibbs's  fish  to  the  Women's  World 
Record  and  gave  Mr.  Gibbs  the  2 4- thread  line  record  for  tuna. 

As  we  were  about  to  board  the  steamer  for  our  return  to 
Boston  the  following  morning,  I  received  a  wire  from  Ben 
Crowninshield,  captain  of  the  International  Tuna  Team,  re- 
porting that  I  had  been  selected  to  coach  the  American  team 
for  the  coming  international  matches  at  Wedgeport.  I  was  more 
than  pleased  at  this,  for  I  knew  all  the  members  of  the  team  and 
had  a  great  respect  for  their  angling  ability.  Also,  our  big  com- 
petition would  be  the  Cuban  team,  headed  by  Julio  Sanchez, 
many  of  whom  I  had  fished  at  Cat  Cay  and  Bimini.  They  were 
real  anglers,  and  beating  them  would  not  be  easy. 
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Back  in  Boston  I  spent  a  few  days  fishing  with  Crowninshield 
out  of  Annisquam  before  returning  to  Wedgeport.  During  this 
time  Ben  took  a  200-  and  400-pound  tuna,  both  on  2  4- thread,  at 
Ipswich  Bay.  Unfortunately,  at  the  last  minute  he  was  unable 
to  get  away  for  the  International. 
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Chapter  Nine 


Although  I  was  sailing  alone  on  the  Boston-Yarmouth  boat, 
I  had  no  fear  of  getting  lonesome,  for  I  had  made  many  trips  on 
it  and  knew  the  purser  and  several  of  the  officers. 

As  I  hunted  up  the  purser,  I  caught  sight  of  several  fiber-rod 
cases  in  his  office.  Stamped  on  them  were  two  names:  George 
Thomas  III,  Catalina  Tuna  Club,  and  Joseph  Peeler,  Catalina 
Tuna  Club.  These  names  meant  more  to  me  than  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  for  the  angling  skill,  patience,  and  sportsman- 
ship of  the  Catalina  members  were  recognized  all  over  the 
world.  I  had  never  met  Peeler  or  Thomas  but  decided  to  look 
them  up. 

I  turned  at  the  sound  of  steps  behind  me  and  saw  two  men 
entering  the  office.  One  of  them  looked  at  me  and  came  over. 

"Aren't  you  Tom  Giiford?" 

I  nodded,  and  he  put  out  his  hand. 

"Fm  George  Thomas." 

The  bull  session  we  had  lasted  throughout  the  trip,  and 
when  we  finally  broke  up  to  sleep  it  was  arranged  that  I  would 
fish  with  them  at  Wedgeport  before  the  time  came  to  get  the 
team  together. 
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They  seemed  rather  surprised  when  I  put  the  24-thread  out- 
fits aboard  the  boat.  The  Catalina  is  a  light-tackle  club,  but 
both  Peeler  and  Thomas  had  thought  the  eastern  anglers  fished 
mostly  39-  or  54-thread. 

We  slipped  in  between  two  boats  that  were  chumming  and 
dropped  our  own  chum  over  the  stern.  We  hadn't  tossed  over  a 
dozen  herring  when  there  was  a  big  boil  astern.  The  others 
didn't  see  it,  but  I  called  to  Peeler  to  get  in  the  chair  and  be 
ready.  A  few  seconds  later  I  dropped  his  bait  back,  and  the 
tuna  had  it  in  a  flash. 

Peeler's  look  of  amazement  lasted  until  we  had  left  the  rest 
of  the  boats  and  were  chasing  the  tuna  on  the  margin  of  the  Rip. 

"Why  didn't  someone  tell  me  about  this  fishing  before?" 
was  his  only  comment. 

The  water  had  smoothed  out  and  conditions  were  fine.  The 
fog  cleared  for  a  short  time  and  we  could  see  another  boat  fast 
to  a  fish.  We  learned  later  that  this  fish  took  them  on  a  long  ride 
and  was  lost  eleven  hours  later  off  the  mouth  of  Yarmouth 
Harbor,  fifteen  miles  distant. 

Peeler  proved  that  the  West  Coast  anglers  could  handle  East 
Coast  tuna  for  he  had  the  fish  alongside  the  boat  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  fish  scaled  430  pounds,  which  was  about  twice 
as  big  as  any  other  tuna  he  had  ever  taken. 

The  next  day  Thomas  boated  a  small  one,  but  on  the  third 
day  the  Rip  went  on  the  warpath.  A  brisk  wind  from  the 
north  kicked  up  a  really  wicked  sea  on  the  flood  tide.  Hills  of 
green  water  raced  toward  us,  their  tops  roughed  up  by  great, 
foamy  combers  that  broke  with  a  roar  along  a  200-foot  front. 
The  Rip  would  not  have  looked  bad  from  the  deck  of  the 
Queen  Mary,  but  from  the  cockpit  of  a  boat  it  gave  you  shivers. 
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We  were  about  300  feet  above  the  Rip  when  a  small  tuna, 
scaling  around  200  pounds,  swam  to  the  surface  and  began 
gulping  chum.  Peeler  got  in  the  chair  and  I  dropped  a  bait 
back  to  the  fish.  He  ignored  it  three  times,  but  on  the  fourth 
he  gulped  it  down.  As  he  was  a  small  fish,  I  suggested  that 
Peeler  clamp  right  down  on  him  and  try  to  keep  him  from 
taking  us  through  the  fury  of  the  Rip. 

We  moved  toward  the  eddy,  hoping  to  lead  him  out  of  the 
fast  current  and  fight  him  in  fairly  calm  water,  but  he  kept 
taking  out  line.  We  moved  toward  shore  and  he  still  took  out 
line.  More  and  more.  I  began  to  wonder  if  he  would  ever  turn.  I 
took  a  look  at  the  reel  and  decided  he  had  taken  out  all  the  line 
we  could  spare. 

"Clamp  down  and  hold  him,"  I  urged. 

Peeler  twisted  the  drag  and  braced  himself  in  the  chair. 

The  line  still  moved  out. 

I  hated  to  have  the  tuna  break  off,  but  if  we  went  ahead  any 
more  and  he  took  out  more  line,  it  would  certainly  pop.  We 
finally  had  to  turn  toward  the  fury  of  the  Rip  and  try  to  run  the 
tuna  down.  As  we  turned  to  chase  him,  he  started  to  go.  Right 
through  the  heart  of  the  Rip  he  took  us.  One  moment  every- 
thing was  on  an  even  keel.  The  next  instant  the  boat  was  trying 
to  stand  on  both  ends  at  once.  Water  was  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion. A  big  box  of  herring  went  into  the  air,  crashed  to  the  deck, 
and  exploded  like  a  bomb,  scattering  herring  all  over  the  cock- 
pit. No  one  could  stand  upright  except  LaBlanc,  who  was 
braced  against  the  wheel.  Despite  the  chaos.  Peeler  was  taking 
in  line,  and  we  gained  about  a  hundred  yards,  then  another. 
Then  the  fish  made  a  sizzling  run  straight  toward  shore. 

"Finally,"  Thomas  groaned. 
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At  that  moment  one  of  the  grandpappy  waves  hit  us  almost 
broadside.  I  looked  up  and  up  and  up  at  that  towering  wall  of 
water  and  decided  we  were  finished.  That  Cape  Island  boat 
climbed  that  wave  like  a  car  chugging  up  a  hill.  We  missed 
everything  but  the  creamy  top,  which  came  roaring  into  the 
cockpit,  washing  all  of  us  but  Peeler  into  one  corner. 

When  we  were  organized  again,  we  saw  that  the  tuna  was 
still  headed  for  the  shore.  It  looked  as  though  he  were  going  to 
run  right  up  the  beach.  Finally  he  turned  and  swam  along  not 
ten  feet  from  the  water's  edge.  Not  finding  any  place  to  hide,  he 
turned  and  headed  back  for  the  Rip. 

"That  fish  doesn't  act  like  the  small  tuna  we  had  in  the  chum," 
I  told  Peeler. 

*'Well,"  he  responded,  "if  he's  small,  he's  sure  stubborn." 

We  would  gain  on  the  fish,  Peeler  would  tighten  down  the 
drag,  then  the  tuna  would  run  like  a  frightened  deer.  I  began  to 
wonder  if  the  fish  could  be  foul  hooked.  This  might  be  the 
answer.  Even  when  we  ran  with  him,  he  still  peeled  line  off  the 
reel.  Finally,  with  about  i  oo  feet  of  line  going  straight  up  and 
down,  we  had  him  stopped.  There  was  an  oily  slick  on  the 
water  and  I  knew  the  fight  was  over.  The  slick  was  caused  by 
the  fish  disgorging.  I  knew  he  was  dead. 

"Pump  him  up,"  I  told  Peeler;  "he's  dead." 

Often  a  tuna  will  run  itself  to  death,  and  just  before  dying 
will  disgorge,  creating  an  oily  slick  on  the  water. 

When  the  full  weight  of  the  tuna  came  on  the  rod  it  took  a 
set  such  as  it  never  had  before.  Peeler  braced  his  feet  and  put 
everything  he  could  in  the  effort.  Slowly  he  began  raising  the 
fish.  When  the  tuna  was  almost  to  the  surface,  a  roaring  sea  hit 
us  sideways,  thrusting  us  50  feet  and  putting  our  fish  over 
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halfway  down.  Everyone  was  watching  that  Httle  i6-ounce 
rod.  The  line  was  drawn  so  tight  it  looked  like  leader  wire.  At 
last  the  double  line  appeared,  then  the  leader.  Then  the  dead 
tuna. 

"That  s  not  the  same  fish,"  I  yelled.  "This  fish  will  go  over 

300." 

We  had  to  use  the  block  and  tackle  to  get  the  tuna  into  the 
cockpit.  When  he  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  I  was  not  sur- 
prised Peeler  had  been  unable  to  turn  him.  I  was  surprised  that 
24-thread  could  even  lift  such  a  fish.  I  thought  of  the  rod  and 
the  punishment  it  had  taken  in  the  past  month.  As  I  looked  at 
the  tuna  and  my  watch,  I  realized  we  had  been  getting  the 
breaks.  The  fish  had  been  taken  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes. 
However,  I  also  accepted  the  fact  that  this  rod,  with  24-thread 
line,  could  handle  99  per  cent  of  the  fish  that  would  be  hooked, 
provided  there  was  a  real  fisherman  using  it. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  dock  we  began  estimating  the  weight 
of  the  tuna.  One  said  600,  another  625.  This  was  my  guess,  too. 
But  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  a  fish  scaling  this  much,  under 
such  adverse  conditions,  could  be  boated  in  that  length  of  time 
on  24-thread.  As  we  climbed  the  ladder  someone  on  the  dock 
looked  down  on  the  tuna  in  the  cockpit  and  said:  "700  pounds, 
at  least." 

The  last  guess  was  really  close.  The  tuna  scaled  exactly  705 
pounds.  Peeler  and  Thomas  were  doing  a  war  dance  around  the 
fish  as  it  hung  from  the  scales. 

When  a  big  fish  is  brought  in  at  Wedgeport,  everyone  is 
happy.  There  seems  to  be  an  amazing  absence  of  envy  among 
both  anglers  and  guides.  Everyone  who  saw  that  fish  seemed  to 
be  as  pleased  as  we  were. 
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Conditions  were  better  the  next  day.  The  sea  had  moderated 
with  the  change  in  wind.  It  was  George's  turn,  and  he  sat  in  the 
chair  and  waited  for  a  fish  to  show  in  the  sUck.  While  we 
waited,  Peeler  and  Thomas  talked  about  the  West  Coast  fishing. 
I  learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  for  years  they  had  taken  broad- 
bill  swordfish  there  without  the  aid  of  a  harness. 

As  we  talked  I  noted  a  tremendous  boil  about  thirty  feet 
astern. 

"That's  no  tuna,  it's  a  whale,"  LaBlanc  gasped. 

Again  there  was  a  huge  boil  astern. 

The  big  tuna  came  up  out  of  the  depths  and  glanced  at  the 
herring  on  the  teaser.  He  would  come  up  under  the  teaser,  grab 
off  a  herring,  and  drop  down.  He  seemed  to  regard  this  small 
school  of  herring  behind  the  boat  as  a  real  curiosity.  He  even 
turned  on  his  side  to  look  at  them. 

I  dropped  a  bait  over  the  side  along  with  a  whole  herring.  The 
big  fish  looked  both  over  and  took  the  herring  without  the 
hook.  Three  times  he  did  this.  Then  I  put  over  a  bait  with  a 
small  hook  and  a  fine  leader.  The  second  time  I  let  this  drift 
back  he  gulped  it  down.  Thomas  struck  him  instantly,  and  off 
he  went. 

The  tide  was  flooding,  so  we  went  up  the  bay.  The  bell  buoy, 
one  of  the  hazards,  dropped  behind  us.  The  tuna  tore  along  the 
surface,  throwing  a  wake  like  a  wild  torpedo.  Then  he  went 
down,  and  stayed  down  for  a  half -hour.  Finally  he  emerged 
not  far  from  the  boat,  lay  there  for  a  few  seconds  as  though 
undecided,  then  raced  off  faster  than  ever.  George  slacked  off 
the  drag  and  let  him  run.  After  a  few  minutes  he  slowed  up,  and 
the  drag  was  clamped  down  hard  once  more.  Then  the  tuna 
put  his  head  down  and  began  whacking  the  leader  with  his 
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tail.  Thomas  bounced  around  the  seat  like  the  cork  ball  in  a 
whistle.  For  a  solid  hour  the  big  fish  kept  this  up,  and  Thomas 
was  showing  the  strain. 

"I'm  getting  loose  in  every  joint,"  he  announced. 

Finally  I  had  an  idea.  I  had  the  boat  moved  up  right  over  the 
fish,  and  Thomas  put  the  drag  down  and  fought  him  with  all 
his  strength. 

It  worked.  The  tuna's  tail  was  lifted  higher  and  higher,  and 
eventually  the  fish  was  standing  on  his  head  and  swimming 
straight  down.  When  he  hit  bottom,  nose  first,  he  went  into  a 
real  flurry.  The  rod  jerked  and  bounced  so  badly  that  Thomas 
was  barely  able  to  hold  it. 

Finally  the  tail  beats  slowed  down  and  almost  stopped. 

"That  fish  is  almost  dead,"  I  told  Thomas.  "Keep  the  pressure 
on  him." 

In  less  than  five  minutes  up  he  came,  tail  first.  A  strap  was 
put  around  the  tail  and  he  was  hauled  aboard.  He  had  little  life 
in  him  when  he  slid  into  the  cockpit.  At  the  dock  he  tipped  the 
scales  at  615  pounds.  The  time  was  just  under  two  hours. 

A  few  years  before  I  had  fished  a  party  that  took  a  705-pound 
and  a  619-pound  tuna  on  54-thread  and  39-thread.  Strangely 
enough,  it  had  taken  exactly  the  same  time  to  take  these  fish 
on  the  heavy  tackle  as  it  had  taken  Peeler  and  Thomas  to  take 
similar  fish  on  24-thread. 

The  sea  had  kicked  up  considerably  by  the  next  morning,  but 
by  this  time  we  didn't  care.  We  were  24-thread  mad.  Both 
Peeler  and  Thomas  were  satisfied  that  the  rig  could  handle  a 
thousand-pound  tuna  if  only  they  could  hook  one,  and  we 
were  out  to  try. 

George  was  in  the  chair  when  a  tuna  broke  the  surface  about 
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fifty  feet  off  the  port  side.  He  thrashed  and  cut  straight  over 
to  the  teaser.  Usually  they  do  not  bother  with  a  teaser  or  chum 
when  feeding  on  the  surface,  but  this  tuna  seemed  to  be  hungry. 
He  moved  down  about  sixty  feet  below  the  stern  and  was 
taking  all  the  herring  we  tossed  over.  I  got  a  big  bait  and  tossed 
it  over.  Twice  he  let  it  pass.  The  third  time  he  grabbed  it. 

This  tuna,  like  a  few  others  I've  encountered,  did  not  fight 
much  at  the  beginning.  After  two  hours  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  what  was  going  on.  Meanwhile,  the  wind  had  in- 
creased and  all  of  Lobster  Bay  was  a  carpet  of  whitecaps. 

"We've  got  to  get  that  tuna  in  the  boat  before  this  wind 
builds  up  a  sea  on  the  tide,"  I  told  LaBlanc.  He  nodded  in 
agreement. 

Four  hours  had  passed,  and  the  fish  was  still  taking  life  easy, 
moving  slowly  where  he  pleased.  Twice  we  had  him  very  close, 
and  looking  down  at  the  shape  in  the  water,  the  size  staggered 
us.  He  surfaced  once,  and  the  dorsal  and  tail  seemed  at  least 
nine  or  ten  feet  apart. 

"This  is  a  fish  for  the  record  book,"  I  told  Thomas.  "Hang 
on  to  him." 

"I'm  afraid  he's  going  to  get  me,  rather  than  the  other  way 
around,"  Thomas  panted. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  fish  showed  signs  of  tiring.  He 
finally  appeared  only  thirty  or  forty  feet  away.  A  big  sea  rose 
up,  and  on  top  of  it  was  our  fish.  LaBlanc's  son  took  one  look 
and  shook  his  head. 

"That's  the  biggest  tuna  I  ever  see." 

Another  fifteen  minutes  and  the  tension  had  reached  a  point 
where  everyone  was  nervous.  The  boat  would  fall  off  in  a  sea- 
way and  precious  line  would  peel  off  the  reel.  I  shouted  and 
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waved  my  arms  until  I  thought  they  would  fall  off,  in  order  to 
make  quick  changes  in  speed  and  course.  Any  attempt  at  verbal 
orders  to  LaBlanc  was  hopeless;  the  gale  tore  the  words  to 
shreds.  The  boat  slid  from  trough  to  trough. 

Once  Thomas  had  the  double  line,  and  my  fingers  almost 
touched  the  leader.  The  fish  was  tired.  That  was  apparent.  Just 
under  the  five-hour  mark  we  had  him  very  close.  Another 
towering  wave  lifted  us,  Thomas  pumped  mightily,  then  there 
was  a  pop.  He  slammed  back  in  the  fishing  chair.  A  number- 14 
stainless-steel  leader  had  popped  at  the  hook. 

We  were  miles  from  shelter  and  more  miles  from  home,  and 
had  to  plow  almost  into  the  teeth  of  the  gale.  It  was  a  long  grind 
out,  but  finally  we  came  under  the  lee  of  the  islands. 

"What  would  he  have  weighed?"  Thomas  asked. 

I  had  been  pondering  the  same  thing. 

"I  would  say  something  over  800  pounds.  About  830." 

Everyone  looked  unhappy. 

At  sundown  the  wind  dropped  to  nothing,  as  it  often  does, 
and  we  scooted  for  home. 

The  next  morning  was  still,  bright,  and  refreshing.  Daylight 
arrived  as  we  moved  into  the  Rip.  The  sky  was  dotted  with 
light,  filmy  clouds.  As  the  sun,  still  below  the  horizon,  con- 
tinued to  rise,  the  sky  in  the  east  became  drenched  with  gold 
tinged  with  pink.  The  sunrise  was  as  colorful  as  a  tropical  sun- 
set. 

The  water  was  glassy,  and  fish  seemed  to  be  all  around  us. 
Five  minutes  after  we  started  chumming  a  boil  showed  thirty 
feet  astern.  The  boil  rippled  and  seethed,  reflecting  the  sky 
with  its  iridescent  colors.  Even  the  engine  seemed  to  purr.  It 
was  one  of  those  perfect  mornings. 
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Joe  was  in  the  chair,  but  all  of  us  were  so  impressed  by  the 
beauty  of  our  surroundings  that  we  seemed  under  a  spell.  I 
forced  myself  to  get  on  with  the  job  at  hand,  and  dropped  a 
bait  over  the  side.  The  line  slid  through  my  fingers.  The  her- 
ring turned  over  and  over,  giving  off  little  shafts  of  reflected 
light.  Other  boats  in  the  Rip  changed  from  silhouettes  to  real- 
ities. The  blazing  rim  of  the  sun  rose  on  the  horizon  as  the  last 
ten  feet  of  line  slipped  through  my  fingers.  The  spell  was 
broken  as  the  line  gave  a  sharp  snap. 

"He's  got  it,"  I  barely  whispered. 

A  few  seconds  later  the  peace  of  Soldier's  Rip  was  broken 
by  the  roar  of  the  motor  flinging  its  exhaust  through  a  five-foot 
pipe  straight  into  the  air.  Everyone  was  suddenly  wide-awake. 

"Here  we  go  again,"  someone  shouted.  But  we  did  not  go 
far,  for  the  fish  was  a  small  one.  The  sun  was  still  touching  the 
rim  of  the  sea  in  the  east  when  the  tuna  came  thumping  and 
slapping  into  the  cockpit. 

"About  200  pounds,"  someone  estimated. 

Back  on  the  Rip,  with  the  chum  going  over  the  stem  once 
more,  another  boil  showed.  We  wasted  no  time  getting  a  bait 
over,  and  the  tuna  cooperated  without  delay.  Once  more  we 
were  roaring  off,  arms  waving,  motor  blasting,  and  Thomas 
taking  in  line  as  fast  as  he  could  spin  the  handle  of  the  reel. 

This  fish  was  tough— and  stubborn.  George  fought  him  for 
an  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  and  we  began  to  wonder  if  the  fish 
might  not  be  larger  than  we  had  thought.  Then  he  brought 
him  alongside  and  we  saw  he  was  small  but  tough,  a  250- 
pounder.  Once  in  the  cockpit  he  beat  a  tattoo  on  the  deck  that 
sounded  like  an  air  hammer  at  work. 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Rip  I  saw  Peeler  and  Thomas  with 
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their  heads  together  in  a  huddle  and  wondered  what  they  were 
cooking  up.  George  soon  explained. 

"Joe  and  I  have  decided  we  want  to  see  you  hook  and  boat 
a  tuna,  so  we  can  give  you  as  much  hell  as  you've  been  giving 
us  for  the  past  week." 

I  admitted  that  I  was  outnumbered.  I  was  also  a  bit  eager. 

Coming  up  to  the  Rip,  I  rigged  up  another  leader,  hook,  and 
bait.  As  we  pulled  in  between  two  boats  I  stripped  off  about 
fifty  feet  of  line  on  the  deck  and  put  the  rod  against  the  stem. 
I  wanted  a  fish  badly,  as  it  would  be  my  first  chance  on  24- 
thread.  As  I  retrieved  the  bait  the  first  time,  there  he  was.  I 
could  hardly  believe  it,  as  fishing  had  slacked  off  while  we  were 
gone.  He  was  hungry,  and  when  the  bait  drifted  back  he  did 
not  stop  to  look  it  over  or  give  it  a  sniff.  I  felt  the  line  slip  out 
of  my  hands,  and  when  it  was  almost  gone  off  the  deck  I  picked 
up  the  rod  and  struck  the  fish. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  a  fish  could  be  handled 
on  the  light  outfit.  I  recalled  a  man  I  had  fished  who  had  struck 
a  tuna  on  a  54-thread  outfit  and  had  landed  on  his  ear  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  with  the  tackle  on  top  of  him.  I  sat  down  in 
the  chair  and  began  working  on  the  fish.  For  the  next  two  hours 
I  had  so  many  orders  and  so  much  advice  handed  to  me  by 
Peeler  and  Thomas  that  my  head  rang. 

"Get  in  that  slack!  Keep  your  tip  high!  Reel!  Reel!  Hell, 
man,  faster!  Look  at  all  that  slack  What  are  you  trying  to  do, 
lose  him?  Who  said  this  bird  could  fish?  Look  at  him  bang  that 
rod  on  the  gunwale.  Reel!  Faster! " 

I  tried  to  ignore  them,  but  in  a  short  time  they  had  me  sweat- 
ing. I  peeled  off  the  heavy  flannel  shirt,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
hours  my  tuna  was  very  tired.  So  was  L 
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"I'll  gaff  him  for  you,"  Thomas  offered. 

I  agreed,  and  pointed  out  that  three  times  more  around  and 
he  would  be  ready. 

Twenty-three  circles  later  the  leader  came  within  reach,  and 
my  two  guides  kept  up  a  running  patter  of  advice.  Then 
Thomas  nailed  him  solidly  with  the  gaff  and  the  show  was  over. 
He  looked  very  nice  to  me  lying  in  the  cockpit. 

"Exactly  two  hours  and  twenty-six  minutes,"  Peeler  an- 
nounced. 

The  fish  scaled  526  pounds  at  the  dock  an  hour  later. 

This  was  our  last  day  and  we  had  to  be  in  by  one  o'clock.  As 
the  afternoon  passed,  we  packed  the  tackle,  reluctantly  rigged 
ourselves  in  store  clothes,  and  said  good-by.  Each  arrival  at 
Wedgeport  seems  happier  and  each  leavetaking  harder. 
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Chapter  Ten 


It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  novice  angler  to  stretch  his  legs  from 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  fishing  ladder  to  the  rare  atmosphere 
of  the  top  rung  in  one  long  step.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  do  this  today 
as  it  was  during  the  early  days  of  big~game  angling,  but  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible.  Several  anglers  have  taken  record  fish  on  their 
first  trip  offshore,  and  some  of  them  had  less  than  a  dozen  hours' 
experience  with  any  form  of  fishing. 

In  1940  Dr.  J.  Vernaglia,  whose  salt-water  angling  hours 
could  have  been  counted  on  his  toes,  hooked  and  boated  a  927- 
pound  bluefin  tuna  that  held  the  top  spot  in  this  classification 
in  the  record  book  for  many  years.  There  was  a  definite  element 
of  luck  involved,  but  this  fickle  lady  is  present  during  the  taking 
of  any  record  fish. 

The  most  capable,  experienced,  and  skilled  angler  in  the 
world  can  never  hope  to  hang  a  record  fish  if  he  does  not  have 
the  luck  to  have  a  big  fish  take  his  bait.  I  have  witnessed  a  num- 
ber of  frustrating  examples  of  this.  Several  years  ago  I  fished  a 
man  for  two  weeks  whose  angling  ability  was  recognized.  He 
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brought  a  friend  along  whom  he  wished  to  initiate  in  the  de- 
lights of  big-game  angling.  The  friend,  although  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  angling,  was  well  coordinated  and  capable  of  do- 
ing exactly  what  he  was  told. 

During  the  course  of  the  two  weeks  the  novice  boated  four- 
teen big  fish,  three  of  them  in  the  record  class,  and  lost  one  that 
would  have  topped  the  existing  record.  The  experienced  angler, 
despite  frequent  changes  of  position,  did  not  have  one  really- 
good  fish  hit  his  bait. 

Needless  to  say,  the  novice  was  not  using  light  tackle.  This 
is  the  answer  where  most  big  fish  are  concerned— heavy  tackle. 
In  999  cases  out  of  a  thousand  it  takes  much  more  than  luck  to 
boat  a  fish  scaling  better  than  500  pounds  on  24-thread  line. 
However,  many  a  novice  has  managed  to  bring  in  a  fish  much 
heavier  by  using  3  9- thread  or  54-thread  line  on  a  matching 
outfit.  You  can  make  a  lot  of  mistakes  when  you  are  using  line 
ranging  from  100  to  150  pounds  breaking  strain.  Lines  can 
backlash  with  enough  drag  on  the  reel  practically  to  haul  the 
angler  over  the  stern,  yet  the  fish  is  still  on  when  the  excitement 
has  died  down. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  argument  from  anglers  who,  despite  con- 
siderable experience,  insist  upon  using  heavy  tackle.  They  will 
point  out  that  they  have  lost  more  fish  than  they  have  landed 
while  using  54-thread  therefore  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort 
to  switch  to  24-thread.  I  have  learned,  after  forty  years  of 
guiding  all  kinds  of  anglers,  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  argue 
with  a  confirmed  big-game  angler  who  favors  heavy  tackle.  I 
don't  argue  with  them  now— because  I  refuse  to  fish  them.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  have  run  out  of  arguments.  I  love  to  argue 
—about  fishing. 
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Success  in  big-game  angling  is  guided  by  several  factors. 
These  involve  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  angler,  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  the  boatman,  the  quality  of  the  tackle, 
the  maneuverability  of  the  boat  itself,  and  a  normal  amount  of 
luck.  Consistent  success  in  angling  is  impossible  if  one  of  these 
factors  is  absent. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  interest  in  big-game  angling,  there 
is  a  wide  choice  in  tackle  and  equipment,  but  "quality"  tackle  is 
not  cheap.  The  really  interested  angler  accepts  this,  and  makes 
certain  that  his  tackle  and  equipment  are  of  recognized  quality. 

The  popularity  of  this  fishing  has  also  created  a  legion  of 
"guides."  Here  the  selection  is  more  difficult.  One  guide  may 
be  outstanding  on  marlin,  another  on  broadbill,  and  still  another 
on  tuna.  Out  of  several  hundred  assembled  in  the  various 
angling  centers  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  who  could  be 
placed  in  the  "outstanding"  bracket.  These  guides  have  boats 
and  equipment  that  experience  has  taught  them  to  be  most 
suitable  for  the  type  of  fishing  they  do. 

However,  provide  a  novice  angler  with  the  finest  equipment 
and  the  best  guide  and  boat,  and  if  he  lacks  skill  and  experience, 
it  will  take  a  tremendous  amount  of  luck  to  provide  success.  The 
experience  of  the  novice  during  his  early  big-game  fishing 
period  is  almost  certain  to  guide  his  future  direction  in  the  sport. 
Once  let  this  novice  get  the  idea  that  he  can  handle  big  fish  only 
by  means  of  heavy  tackle  and  he  will  never  know  the  thrill  that 
comes  through  the  taking  of  big  fish  on  tackle  that  insures  an 
equal  contest.  This  man  will  never  understand  the  real  chal- 
lenge of  big-game  fishing. 

I  can  provide  an  excellent  example  of  this. 

A  man  arrives  from  Kalamazoo  for  a  two-week  fishing  trip 
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to  Bimini.  He  has  read  so  much  about  big-game  fishing  that  he 
can  close  his  eyes  and  imagine  himself  in  a  fighting  chair.  Many 
of  the  books  he  devoured  were  written  by  big-game  anglers 
who  were  out  to  make  reputations  as  supermen,  either  through 
boating  a  500-pound  fish  in  ten  minutes  or  fighting  that  fish  ten 
hours.  The  latter  seems  to  be  more  widely  favored  than  the 
former.  It  makes  better  reading. 

Our  man  from  Kalamazoo  arrives  at  Miami,  rushes  down  to 
the  pier,  and  picks  out  a  pretty  fishing  boat.  The  next  morning 
he  dumps  his  tackle,  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  on  the  deck 
of  the  boat,  and  chafes  at  the  delay.  There  is  a  fine  16/0  reel, 
bright  and  shiny.  In  his  mahogany  tackle  box  are  two  big  reels 
of  5 4- thread  line.  And  look  at  that  beautiful  tooled-leather 
shoulder  harness  with  chrome-plated  snaps  and  buckles.  A 
fancy  tube  protects  the  big  rod— a  rod  that,  with  a  good  ful- 
crum, could  rock  the  Empire  State  Building. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early,  our  man  is  on  the  Gulf 
Stream  off  Bimini.  The  tackle  is  rigged,  the  harness  is  fitted, 
and  sunburn  cream  is  smeared  on  his  nose. 

"Bring  on  those  big  fish,"  he  orders,  frowning  at  the  bait 
skipping  behind  the  outrigger. 

Let's  put  a  date  on  this. 

It  is  June  i,  the  height  of  the  tuna  migration,  and  the  big  blue- 
fins  are  moving  up  from  the  coast  of  South  America  in  scattered 
schools. 

The  skipper  edges  in  toward  shore  where  a  heavy  tide  rip 
divides  the  fast-moving  Gulf  Stream  from  the  slow-moving 
counter  current  that  washes  the  Bahama  banks.  Just  as  the  skip- 
per thinks  it  is  time  to  work  offshore  again,  and  everything  is 
serene  and  hot,  the  starboard  bait  disappears.  Where  that  bait 
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had  been  is  a  hole  in  the  water  that,  as  it  fills,  disrupts  the  sur- 
face in  a  gigantic  boil.  The  slack  in  the  line  to  the  clothespin 
disappears.  The  angler  is  yanked  toward  the  stern  and  grasps 
the  chair  with  desperate  hands. 

"Slack  off  that  drag,"  screams  the  skipper. 

The  tuna,  having  wasted  a  hundred  yards  to  turn,  head  south, 
grab  the  bonefish  bait,  then  head  north  again,  is  eager  to  rejoin 
his  friends  in  the  school. 

No  one  has  managed  to  time  a  tuna,  although  there  are  a  lot 
of  rash  estimates,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  tunas  are  fast. 

Five  minutes  later  the  angler,  coming  out  of  his  trance,  hears 
the  skipper  talking  to  himself  and  his  God  as  he  doubles  back 
the  broken  54-thread  line  and  ties  on  a  new  swivel. 

Noting  that  the  glassy  stare  is  gradually  leaving  his  angler's 
eyes,  the  skipper,  in  a  voice  that  he  intends  to  be  harsh  and  em- 
phatic, points  out  that  the  angler  failed  to  slack  off  the  striking 
drag. 

"How  many  fish  took  that  bait? "  the  angler  demanded. 

The  skipper  does  not  bother  to  reply  to  that  one. 

The  angler  clamps  his  teeth,  sticks  out  his  chin,  and  settles 
his  shoulders  in  the  harness. 

The  bait  is  out  five  minutes  when  the  skipper  lets  out  another 
bellow. 

"Lookout!" 

A  fine  dose  of  goose  pimples  erupts  on  the  angler  as  he  swings 
his  glance  to  the  right  outrigger. 

"No.  No.  No,"  the  skipper  bawls.  "The  other  bait.  Unhook 
the  harness,  get  the  rod  butt  in  the  gimbal.  For  God's  sake 
hurry!  Fine!  Oh,  no.  He's  after  the  other  bait  again.  He's  got 
it.  No.  No.  No.  Don't  do  that!  Grab  the  rod  quick!  Sock  him!" 
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Then  to  the  mate,  "Jin^^y?  g^^  that  other  bait  in  quick.  Look 
out,  Jimmy,  there's  a  fish  behind  it.  Get  that  bait  away  from 
him.  Oh,  nuts!  He's  got  it.  Break  him  off,  Jimmy.  Screw  down 
on  that  drag.  No.  No.  No.  Not  you,  Mr.  Smith." 

The  two  hues  snap  as  one  as  the  sea  becomes  flat  and  quiet 
once  more. 

"Were  all  those  brown  things  back  of  the  boat  tuna?"  the 
angler  asks  timidly. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  think  they  were?"  the  skipper  roars, 
"menhaden?"  He  manages  to  get  control  of  himself.  "Now, 
we're  going  to  fish  one  bait  like  I  said  we  should  at  the  start." 

"Okay,"  the  angler  agrees.  "But  don't  you  think  this  tackle 
is  too  light  for  fish  that  size? " 

The  skipper  peers  at  his  angler  and  speaks  softly  but  firmly 
through  his  teeth. 

"In  your  case  that  may  be  true.  But  when  I  have  to  build 
handles  on  my  reels  to  carry  them  out  to  the  fishing  chair,  then 
I'm  going  back  to  three-six  fishing  for  sails." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  way  back  up  the  Stream  from 
Cat  Cay,  the  angler  is  idly  watching  the  skipping  bait  when  the 
fourth  tuna  comes  out  of  nowhere.  This  strike  is  different. 

With  the  tuna  traveling  in  the  same  direction  as  the  boat  and 
at  a  somewhat  faster  speed,  it  was  necessary  to  reel  in  the  slack 
before  striking  him.  The  first  flurry  over,  the  angler  was  still 
fast,  and  the  fish  moving  steadily  north.  Then  the  tuna  leaves 
the  school  and  runs  to  the  northwest,  then  sounds. 

The  boat  was  finally  directly  over  the  fish,  which  had  settled 
down  to  a  steady  circling  movement  some  eight  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface. 
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"Well/'  the  skipper  announced,  "let's  put  a  good  drag  on 
him  now." 

The  angler  gave  the  big  drag  a  generous  twist. 

The  heavy  rod  took  a  good  arc,  nodding  in  time  to  the  tail 
beat  of  the  big  fish. 

"Swell."  The  skipper  nodded.  "Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  get 
that  line  back  on  the  reel  and  you've  got  a  fish.  Nice  one,  too." 

The  angler  began  to  pump  the  fish  in  the  approved  manner. 
Exactly  as  he  had  read  of  it  in  books. 

That  lady  known  as  Luck  then  appeared  from  her  hiding 
place  behind  a  big  ground  swell.  There  was  a  sharp  "Ping!" 
and  a  shining  object  popped  from  the  reel  and  went  spinning 
over  the  side.  The  harness  snap  had  let  go. 

"So-and-so,  such-and-such,  and  I  do  declare!"  the  skipper 
announced  in  a  voice  that  carried  almost  to  Andros.  "Why  in 
the  name  of  this-and-that  don't  they  put  decent  snaps  on  these 
things?" 

The  angler  could  not  answer,  for  the  harness  had  almost 
twisted  him  in  half  at  the  hips.  The  heavy  rod  came  down  on 
the  gunwale  with  a  resounding  "thwack." 

The  skipper  jumped  from  the  controls. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  grunting,  groaning,  and  swearing  he 
had  woven  a  length  of  54-thread  line  between  the  harness  strap 
and  the  eye  on  the  reel. 

Once  more  the  angler  laid  back  on  the  harness  and  begins 
pumping.  After  ten  minutes'  work  he  had  regained  about  a 
hundred  feet  of  line.  He  happened  to  glance  at  the  harness, 
then  screamed  for  the  skipper. 

The  handsome  tooled-leather  strap  that  held  the  other  harness 
strap  was  slowly  pulling  apart.  More  54-thread  line  was  doubled 
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and  tripled  to  take  up  the  strain,  and  the  angler  went  back  to 
work. 

An  hour  later  the  boat  was  rolling  in  the  troughs  of  a  rising 
sea.  On  board  all  was  not  so  happy.  At  two  hundred  feet  the 
tuna  decided  he  had  gone  as  high  as  he  wanted  to,  and  the 
angler  was  definitely  weakening. 

"A  drink  of  water,"  the  angler  mumbled. 

An  hour  and  a  half  passed  and  the  angler's  face  showed  the 
strain. 

"He's  getting  stronger,"  he  gasped. 

"Put  some  more  drag  on  him,"  the  skipper  suggested. 

"What's  the  use?"  the  angler  protested.  "I  can't  put  any  more 
strain  on  him." 

The  skipper  regarded  his  client  with  a  frown. 

"You  want  the  sharks  to  chew  up  your  fish? " 

The  angler  shuddered. 

"Then  screw  down  that  drag." 

Finally  the  sun  began  settling  into  the  western  sea  with  a 
glorious  splash  of  color.  It  sank  in  unison  with  the  angler's  spirit 
and  strength. 

With  a  groaning  effort  he  was  able  to  lift  one  foot  along  the 
stern,  putting  all  the  weight  of  the  tackle  on  the  other  foot, 
which  was  not  able  to  take  the  pressure.  A  sudden  swing  of  the 
boat  threw  him  out  of  balance.  He  tried  to  cross  one  foot  over 
the  other,  the  leg  buckled,  and  he  slid  to  the  deck  with  a  crash. 
The  rod  slammed  down  on  the  gunwale,  there  was  a  splinter- 
ing crack,  and  the  rod  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parts  one 
of  which  slid  slowly  down  the  tight  line  to  the  tuna. 

The  angler  looked  up  with  glazed  eyes  and  cursed  feebly. 
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"Fll  hand  line  the  this-and-that  so-and-so,"  snarled  the  skip- 
per. "You  take  in  the  slack  as  I  take  in  line." 

The  heavy  gloves  gave  him  some  grasp  on  the  line  and  the 
tuna  was  slowly  drawn  to  the  surface.  Seeing  the  boat,  the  big 
fish  sheered  off.  The  skipper  took  a  double  turn  around  his 
hand  and  hung  on.  The  tuna  was  almost  at  the  side  of  the  boat 
when  the  leader  wire  parted. 

The  skipper  sat  down  solidly  on  the  deck.  He  remained 
there  until  he  had  completed  his  discussion  on  tuna,  fishing, 
tackle,  and  weather.  Twisting  the  line  from  his  numbed  hand, 
he  climbed  wearily  to  his  feet,  climbed  to  the  topside  controls, 
and  twisted  the  wheel  toward  home. 

An  hour  later  the  boat  slid  into  its  berth  at  Bimini.  With 
the  help  of  the  skipper  and  mate  and  the  assistance  of  a  few 
dusky  loiterers,  the  starry-eyed  angler  was  hoisted  to  the  dock. 

As  he  staggered  toward  King's  Highway  he  heard  the  skip- 
per sounding  off. 

"He  fought  that  fish  for  four  hours  and  the  damned  leader 
popped.  Vm  tellin'  you,  that  tuna  would  have  gone  nine  hun- 
dred pounds." 

That  night  Mrs.  Duncombe  of  the  "Complete  Angler," 
provided  liniment  and  Band-aids.  The  next  day  was  spent  in 
fighting  the  battle  over  again,  but  with  few  gestures.  Blisters 
and  stiff  muscles  limited  the  gestures. 

Three  days  later  the  angler  decided  he  would  live. 

"Let's  go  out  and  get  a  marlin,"  he  suggested. 

"You  call  the  turns,"  the  skipper  admitted. 

All  the  next  day  they  trolled  baits  under  the  hot  sun.  As  the 
bright  orb  was  settling  the  bow  was  swung  toward  home.  A 
great  feeling  of  peace  and  contentment  swept  the  angler.  A 
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half -hour  more  and  they  would  be  out  of  the  "possible"  zone. 
Thank  God!  Secretly,  to  himself,  he  admitted  to  some  satis- 
faction that  no  marlin  had  tapped  the  bait.  It  was  so  quiet.  So 
peaceful. 

"Great  day  today,"  the  skipper  bawled.  "Look  at  that 
marlin! " 

The  angler  looked.  And  shuddered.  He  never  forgot  the 
sight. 

Against  the  reflected  light  from  the  western  sky  a  huge, 
clublike  sword  burst  from  the  gleaming  water  followed  by  a 
dorsal  fin  at  least  two  feet  high.  A  long  white  scar,  healed  over, 
showed  for  a  split  second,  then  the  fish  rushed  the  bonefish 
bait,  scooped  it  up,  and  disappeared  in  a  welter  of  spray.  Then 
the  fish  turned  and  rushed  straight  astern  at  express-train  speed. 

The  line  tightened  before  the  angler  could  blink,  and  the 
fish  hooked  itself.  At  the  first  hint  of  restraint  the  big  marlin 
cut  left  and  began  greyhounding.  The  angler  gripped  the  rod 
as  if  in  a  trance.  From  a  great  distance  he  heard  the  skipper's 
screams.  What  was  he  saying? 

Oh,  yes,  release  the  drag. 

His  hand  went  to  the  drag  control. 

The  boat  was  tearing  through  the  water  on  the  track  of  the 
marlin. 

Strange,  the  angler  thought,  we're  following  the  fish,  but  the 
line  is  still  running  off.  He's  taking  all  the  line.  I  better  tighten 
up  a  bit. 

There  was  an  animallike  scream  from  the  skipper,  then  the 
line  suddenly  stopped  running  off  the  reel. 

For  a  moment  the  skipper  was  inarticulate. 
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"Why,  oh,  why,  in  the  name  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  did  you  screw  up  that  drag?"  he  raged. 

"I  only  tightened  it  up  a  touch,"  the  angler  protested. 

The  skipper  tried  to  say  something  but  all  he  could  manage 
was  a  series  of  wheezes  and  bleats  ending  in  an  explosive  "Hell! " 

He  yanked  back  the  throttles  and  let  his  client  wind  in  the 
seven  hundred  yards  of  line  that  had  run  out.  A  few  turns  of 
the  handle  and  the  reel  would  not  move. 

"Take  it  in,"  shouted  the  skipper. 

"I  can't,"  the  angler  pointed  out.  "Something  is  stuck." 

Something  was  stuck. 

The  fish,  a  potential  record,  was  gone,  and  here  was  his 
beautiful  1 6/0  reel  frozen  tighter  than  a  spot  weld.  The  skipper 
handlined  700  yards  of  54-thread  into  the  cockpit. 

When  only  three  days  remained  of  the  two-week  charter 
the  angler  called  a  council  of  war. 

"I  want  a  tuna,"  he  pointed  out,  "but  I  think  we'd  better 
fish  for  marlin." 

The  skipper  nodded  emphatically. 

It  was  shortly  after  three  that  afternoon  when  the  marlin  hit 
the  bait.  Thirty  minutes  later  the  skipper  and  mate  teamed  up 
to  haul  the  still-struggling  300-pounder  into  the  cockpit. 

The  marlin  had  done  all  his  fighting  right  alongside  the  boat. 
The  big  12/0  hook  had  penetrated  the  marlin's  eye  and  not 
once  did  he  clear  the  water.  This  had  no  significance  to  the 
angler  but  was  considered  a  reward  for  living  the  good  life  by 
the  skipper. 

Back  at  Bimini  the  marlin  was  skinned  out  and  sent  to  AI 
Pflueger  for  mounting. 

The  veteran  angler  boarded  an  aircraft  for  Kalamazoo  three 
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days  later.  Friends  viewing  the  mounted  fish  were  lavish  in 
praise.  One  of  them  asked  how  the  tackle  had  worked  out. 

"Fine,"  the  angler  admitted,  "but  next  year  Fm  going  back 
with  a  72-thread  outfit.  Then  Fll  get  that  big  one." 

Here  was  a  man  that  not  even  time  would  ever  convince  that 
light  tackle  could  be  used  to  take  a  big  tuna  or  marlin.  Lack  of 
experience,  lack  of  adequate  equipment,  coupled  with  an  in- 
ability to  follow  instructions,  convinced  this  angler  that  only 
tackle  he  lacked  the  strength  to  break  would  help  him  boat  a 
fish  in  the  record  class.  Like  many  other  anglers,  this  man  was 
interested  in  the  size  of  the  fish,  not  in  the  sporting  challenge. 
He  lacked  the  skill  and  experience  that  would  have  made  it 
possible  to  lick  one  of  the  big  fish  he  lost  through  the  medium 
of  light  tackle.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  already  using  ultra- 
heavy  tackle,  his  failure  with  this  convinced  him  that  it  was  too 
light.  It  has  been  my  sad  experience  that  efforts  to  remove  such 
convictions  are  wasted. 

It  did  not  occur  to  this  angler  that  there  were  ways,  other 
than  those  he  used,  to  fight  a  big  fish.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  skill  could  be  substituted  for  force. 
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My  father  was  a  man  who  could  always  find  some  means  of 
circumventing  a  proverb.  He  was  not  an  especially  contentious 
man,  but  he  would  argue  at  some  length  to  disprove  the  theory^ 
for  example,  that  "you  can  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink." 

"The  hell  you  can't,"  he  would  insist,  "if  you  go  about  it 
right.  You  take  a  horse  and  tie  him  up  in  the  stable  for  five  or 
six  days  without  food  or  water,  then  lead  him  up  to  the  water- 
ing trough  and  see  if  you  are  strong  enough  to  keep  him  from 
sucking  up  that  water." 

The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  anglers  who  say  you  can 
hook  a  tuna  but  you  can't  make  him  run  where  you  want  him 
to.  The  hell  you  can't.  I've  done  it  for  years.  I  admit  that  the 
reason  I  tried  it  the  first  time  was  not  merely  to  provide  an 
argument  for  the  anglers  who  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  I  had  a 
much  better  reason. 

For  several  years  I  argued  that  the  blue-fin  tuna  could  be 
taken  on  light  tackle.  This  is  another  statement  that  a  lot  of 
anglers  disproved  by  hooking  big  tuna  on  light  tackle  and  break- 
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ing  them  off.  However,  my  contention  was  that  you  could  do 
it  if  you  went  about  it  in  the  right  way  and  in  the  right  kind 
of  waters. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  really  light  tackle  would  constitute 
something  of  a  handicap  in  the  Soldier's  Rip  off  Wedgeport. 
The  speed  of  the  water,  the  hazards  of  rocks  and  drifting  kelp, 
the  very  nature  of  the  fishing  would  make  it  difficult.  However, 
there  are  other  areas  where  the  underwater  terrain  helps  rather 
than  hinders  the  angler.  The  Gulf  Stream  off  Cat  Cay  and 
Bimini  provide  such  a  terrain. 

I  did  prove  that  big  tuna  could  be  taken  at  Wedgeport  on 
24-thread,  and  in  good  time.  I  was  convinced  that  the  big  blue 
fins  off  Cat  Cay  could  be  taken  on  24-thread,  and  I  had  very 
little  trouble  proving  that  this  was  feasible.  When  I  cut  down 
the  line  to  15-thread,  all  I  got  from  anglers  and  boatmen  in  that 
area  was  the  horse  laugh. 

"You  hook  a  big  tuna,  he  heads  for  the  drop  off,  sounds,  and 
there  you  are,"  one  well-known  big-game  angler  scoffed.  "Even 
if  you  did,  by  some  freak  of  luck,  manage  to  kill  the  fish,  you 
could  never  bring  him  up  on  15-thread  even  in  a  dead-flat  sea." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  found  an  angler  who  was  suf- 
ficiently a  light-tackle  addict  even  to  try,  but  then  I  ran  into 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Bass  at  Bimini  and  I  gave  up  the  search.  She  was 
actually  eager  to  try  it. 

We  had  no  trouble  hooking  a  big  tuna,  but  handling  it  on 
15-thread  was  another  matter.  The  fish  managed  to  reach  the 
deep  water,  and  that,  as  the  poets  say,  was  that.  We  lost  the 
fish.  But  we  didn't  lose  the  second  fish.  We  brought  it  into 
Bimini.  It  scaled  only  a  touch  over  301  pounds,  but  a  few  days 
later  we  came  in  with  another  15-thread  fish.  This  one  scaled 
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518.  The  comments  we'd  had  about  the  first  fish:  *'Sure,  that's 
not  so  tough.  Only  a  300-pounder.  Wait  until  you  hit  a  big 
one."  So  we  did,  and  we  brought  it  in. 

How  did  we  do  it?  That  was  something  a  lot  of  anglers  and 
boatmen  wanted  to  find  out,  and  eventually  they  did,  but  few 
of  them  have  been  able  to  follow  our  lead.  And  not  primarily 
because  of  a  lack  of  angling  skill.  In  this  kind  of  fishing  there 
are  several  factors  involved.  One  of  them  is  the  right  kind  of 
boat.  The  Stormy  Petrel  is  the  right  kind  of  boat. 

The  method  I  used  was  fairly  simple,  but  to  practice  it  you 
need  an  angler  with  calm  nerves  and  a  lot  of  fishing  skill. 

First  I  rig  up  my  lollydo,  a  gigantic  form  of  streamer  fly 
with  wide  strips  of  white-bleached  pork  rind  for  feathers.  You 
can  see  that  lollydo  in  the  water  for  500  feet,  especially  in  the 
clear  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream  flats.  The  next  step  is  to  cruise 
the  inside  of  the  flats,  well  off  from  the  drop  off,  until  a  school 
of  tuna  is  located.  You  bait  the  school  until  one  of  the  fish  de- 
cides the  lollydo  looks  good  and  grabs  it  up. 

The  angler  sets  the  hook,  the  fish  takes  off  across  the  flats, 
often  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  school.  From  the  topside 
controls  I  watch  the  school,  follow  it,  and  when  I  get  close 
enough  locate  the  fish  that  has  been  hooked.  This  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  might  seem,  for  that  gleaming  white  lollydo  stands 
out  from  the  tuna's  mouth  like  the  Great  White  Plume  of 
Navarre. 

Then  I  tell  the  angler  to  slack  off  and  let  seventy-five  or 
eighty  yards  of  line  belly  back  in  the  wake.  You  often  have 
trouble  persuading  the  angler  to  do  this,  but  the  real  shock 
comes— to  the  angler— a  minute  later.  When  the  line  has  a  deep 
belly  astern,  I  smack  the  throttle  and  run  up  to  the  rear  and  one 
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side  of  the  running  tuna,  locate  him,  then  cut  across  the  line 
just  behind  the  fish,  and  move  up  alongside  him.  A  few  seconds 
after  I  cross  the  line  I  keep  my  eyes  away  from  the  angler. 
Usually  he  is  slumped  in  the  chair,  resigned  to  having  lost  the 
fish.  So  far  I  haven't  cut  off  a  line  in  this  maneuver. 

The  next  step  is  to  keep  to  one  side  and  behind  the  fish,  let 
the  angler  tighten  up  on  him  as  much  as  the  tackle  will  bear, 
and  keep  him  moving.  If  he  heads  toward  the  drop  off,  I  nudge 
the  throttle,  move  up  in  his  path,  and  herd  him  away  from  the 
deep  water.  After  an  hour  of  this  even  a  big  tuna  has  had  about 
all  he  can  take.  Usually  the  fish  will  make  several  tries  at  reach- 
ing the  drop  off,  but  herding  him  back  is  no  problem.  Eventually 
the  pressure  tells,  and  the  fish  quits. 

Most  of  the  big-game  angling  boys  are  willing  to  agree  that 
billfish  can  be  taken  on  reasonably  light  tackle,  possibly  because 
light  restraint  is  usually  enough  to  get  these  fish  to  carry  on  a 
jumping  surface  fight  until  they  are  worn  out.  Few  of  them 
admit,  even  after  I  have  proved  it  can  be  done,  that  the  tuna 
comes  under  the  really  light-tackle  classification.  Not  being  a 
surface  fighter,  the  tuna  has  to  be  forced  to  run  against  pressure 
until  he  just  can't  run  any  more. 

Acraally,  there  are  few  fish  that  cannot  be  taken  on  light 
tackle,  provided  there  is  a  knowing  angler  in  the  fighting  chair, 
a  guide  that  knows  his  job,  and  a  boat  that  can  be  properly 
maneuvered.  Try  it  with  one  of  the  big,  broad-beamed,  twin- 
engine,  heavy  fishing  cruisers,  and  you  haven't  a  chance.  The 
boat  is  just  not  capable  of  the  quick  maneuvering  this  kind  of 
fishing  demands.  By  the  time  you  have  got  turned,  under  way, 
and  picked  up  enough  speed,  the  fish  often  has  so  much  line 
out  that  getting  enough  back  on  the  reel  is  impossible.  With  the 
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Stormy  Petrel  I  can  twist,  turn,  reverse  my  course,  and  jump  to 
high  speed  in  a  matter  of  seconds.  And  in  this  type  of  fishing 
seconds  can  be  important. 

The  late  Maury  Webster  of  CaHf  ornia,  who  was  my  nomina- 
tion for  one  of  the  great  light-tackle  anglers  in  the  world,  had 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  taking  big  fish  on  heavy  tackle.  Un- 
less he  could  fish  light  tackle  he  would  rather  sit  home  and  read 
the  papers.  When  I  told  him  I  could  get  him  500-pound  tuna  on 
15-thread  line,  he  looked  a  bit  doubtful  but  was  willing  to  be 
shown.  We  never  did  manage  to  get  him  a  500-pounder  on  this 
outfit,  but  we  came  close  to  it.  Close  enough  to  keep  Webster 
very  happy. 

Of  all  the  anglers  I  have  ever  known,  I  think  only  Maury 
Webster  shares  my  feeling  for  the  sport,  and  certainly  no  big- 
game  angler  other  than  Webster  had  the  same  attitude  toward 
it.  To  him  the  size  or  even  the  species  of  a  fish  was  unimportant. 
I  have  seen  him  fish  for  tarpon,  snook,  and  bonefish  on  ultra- 
light tackle,  and  he  got  as  much  real  pleasure  out  of  a  ten-  or 
twelve-pound  fish  that  really  put  up  a  scrap  as  he  did  out  of  a 
500-pounder.  Angling  records,  as  such,  meant  nothing  to  him. 
The  fun  in  fishing  was  fishing,  not  in  getting  his  name  in  a 
record  book. 

During  the  time  we  fished  together  I  know  of  many  occasions 
when  a  fish  that  was  returned  to  the  water  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  record  book. 

"He  gave  us  something,"  he'd  say  after  a  fish  had  put  up  a 
real  fight.  "Let's  be  equally  generous.  Give  him  his  life." 

Every  time  I  think  of  Webster,  and  it  is  often,  I  get  more 
annoyed  at  the  muscleheads. 

I  know  I'm  accused  of  being  a  cantankerous  bastard,  but  some 
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anglers  have  called  me  that  for  years.  Now  they've  put  in  the 
word  *'old"  between  the  other  two.  But  no  one  has  ever  hinted 
that  I'd  close  my  eyes  while  one  of  my  anglers  pulled  a  fast  one 
for  the  record  book.  I've  cursed  and  fumed  and  browbeaten  a 
lot  of  big-game  anglers,  but  no  one  has  ever  accused  me  of 
saying  anything  about  one  of  them  behind  his  back  that  I  didn't 
say  loudly  and  clearly  right  to  his  face,  with  or  without 
witnesses. 

A  man,  or  a  woman,  doesn't  have  to  be  a  skilled,  experienced 
angler  to  get  along  with  me.  He,  or  she,  only  has  to  be  willing 
to  fish  in  a  sporting  manner.  Those  that  don't  will  not  fish  with 
me.  I'm  just  getting  too  old  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  offshore  with 
the  muscleheads.  The  beginner  who  is  interested  in  fishing  and 
is  willing  to  learn  will  never  bring  a  squawk  from  me.  The 
know-it-all  angler  who  insists  upon  fishing  heavy  tackle,  just  to 
hang  a  big  fish  on  the  dock,  will  have  to  find  another  skipper. 
I've  brought  some  of  them  back  to  the  dock  in  the  middle  of  a 
charter.  That  cost  me  money  I  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  but  it 
would  have  cost  me  something  more  valuable  if  I  had  continued 
to  fish  them— my  self-respect.  I've  got  a  lot  more  of  that  than 
I  have  money. 

I  have  fished  many  a  big-game  angler  of  repute  who  had  no 
right  to  masquerade  as  a  sportsman.  That  is,  I  fished  them  once. 
A  lot  of  them  are  not  sportsmen,  and  if  you  narrow  it  right 
down  to  essentials  they  are  not  even  fishermen  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  term.  They  are  not  interested  in  taking  a  big  fish,  they 
want  to  take  a  bigger  fish.  To  do  this  they'll  commit  any  form 
of  skulduggery  in  the  book,  as  long  as  they  think  they  can  get 
away  with  it.  They  have  the  I.G.F.A.  rules  figured  out  to  the 
tenth  decimal  point,  and  know  just  how  far  they  can  go  and 
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still  keep  inside  them.  Some  of  them  have  the  physical  size  and 
strength  to  fight  a  big  fish  on  heavy  tackle,  but  a  lot  of  them 
couldn't  take  a  medium-sized  fish  on  light  tackle  if  their  lives 
hung  in  the  balance. 

I  had  an  example  of  this  many  years  ago  when  I  fished  a  man 
who  had  worked  up  quite  a  reputation  as  a  big-game  angler. 
We  were  fishing  off  Cat  Cay,  and  he  hooked  a  big  tuna.  If  he 
had  paid  attention  to  what  he  was  doing  instead  of  telling  me 
how  to  handle  the  boat  and  shouting  at  the  mate  to  turn  the 
chair  this  way  and  that  way,  he  might  have  taken  the  fish.  As 
it  was,  he  spent  half  his  time  looking  up  at  me  or  looking  over 
his  shoulder  at  the  mate.  He  did  this  once  too  often,  the  line  got 
too  much  slack,  and  the  wind  whipped  a  hitch  around  the  rod 
tip.  That  was  the  end  of  that  tuna. 

The  next  day  I  heard  that  he  told  quite  a  different  version  of 
the  story.  According  to  his  version  the  fish  would  have  been  a 
record  breaker  had  he  brought  it  in  alongside  the  boat.  At  this 
point,  he  explained,  I  let  the  tuna  get  under  the  boat  and  the 
wheel  cut  the  line. 

That  night  at  the  bar  I  looked  him  up  and  suggested  that  he 
repeat  for  my  benefit  the  full  story  of  how  the  fish  was  lost.  He 
declined,  so  I  told  the  story.  "If  that's  your  version,"  I  con- 
cluded, "we  have  no  argument.  If  it  isn't,  one  of  us  is  a  damned 
liar."  I  put  my  glass  on  the  bar  and  hitched  up  my  pants.  My 
pants  always  seem  to  be  threatening  to  fall  down.  He  had  no 
dispute  with  my  version,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  smiles  along 
the  bar,  and  he  left  for  another  fishing  spot  the  next  day. 

I  admit  that  I  tend  to  lose  patience  with  a  good  angler  who, 
for  some  reason,  doesn't  try.  Too  often  this  lack  of  effoia:  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  fish  hooked  is  known  to  be  well  under 
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record  size  and  the  angler  doesn't  want  to  wear  himself  out  on  a 
fish  that  won't  give  him  a  mention  on  the  club  list  or  record 
book. 

My  patience  is  often  strained  also  by  the  angler  who  wants 
to  boat  every  fish  he  takes,  regardless  of  size.  One  of  the  most 
sickening  sights  in  the  world  is  a  dock  loaded  with  dead  and 
rotting  fish.  A  man  who  wants  to  keep  a  big  fish  for  mounting 
or  to  distribute  among  his  neighbors  has  my  wholehearted 
support,  but  to  take  a  non-record  fish  in  to  the  dock  just  to 
weigh  it  in  has  no  place  in  my  book.  I  hate  to  think  of  the 
number  of  big  fish  I've  hauled  from  my  cockpit  to  the  scales, 
but  I've  tried  to  balance  the  scales  by  freeing  a  larger  number. 

The  angler  who  fishes  for  sport,  releases  fish  that  are  well 
under  record  size,  and  is  more  interested  in  fishing  than  in 
records  will  never  make  the  U.S.  International  Tuna  Team.  A 
lot  of  fine  anglers  and  real  sportsmen  have  fished  on  this  team, 
and  so  have  a  lot  of  bums.  I  know  of  one  man  who  has  lost  more 
big  tuna  than  any  other  individual  I  ever  met  in  the  Bimini-Cat 
Cay  area.  I  fished  that  man  once,  but  not  twice.  Not  only  did 
he  know  very  little  about  tuna  fishing,  but  he  was  too  stubborn 
or  too  stupid  to  learn.  However,  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  he  had  been  named  to  the  U.S.  team.  I've  talked  to  an  awful 
lot  of  fishermen,  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  probing,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  even  a  hint  as  to  what  qualified  a  man  to 
be  selected  for  the  team.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  mystery 
here  both  as  to  selection  and  qualification.  No  one  seems  to 
^want  to  come  right  out  flat-footed  and  say  who  makes  the 
selection.  However,  any  claim  that  the  team  is  ''representative" 
is  as  spurious  as  a  three-dollar  bill.  Any  team  that  represents 
this  country  in  an  international  event,  regardless  of  magnitude, 
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must  be  openly  selected  by  a  qualified  group  that  have  definite 
selection  rules  to  follow.  Anyone  who  has  ever  heard  the 
Wedgeport  guides  discuss  some  of  the  anglers  representing  this 
country  would  realize  that  it  is  almost  time  someone  stepped  in 
and  made  some  ground  rules  or  else  called  off  the  contest. 

It  could  be  that  I  get  overly  heated  about  such  things,  but 
IVe  devoted  almost  fifty  years  to  sport  fishing,  and  I  like  to 
think  of  it  as  an  honest  sport.  An  angler's  finances  and  social 
standing  should  have  no  relationship  to  his  selection  or  non- 
selection  for  the  team  that  theoretically  is  fishing  for  this 
country. 

Talk  to  the  guides  at  Miami,  Cat  Cay,  or  the  Bahamas,  and 
ask  them  to  name  a  man  who  is  a  thorough  sportsman,  a  top 
angler,  and  a  gentleman.  The  chances  are  that  something  like 
seven  out  of  ten  will  without  hesitation  name  the  same  man. 
This  man  never  has,  and  probably  never  will,  fish  on  the 
international  team.  This  man  fishes  with  skill,  not  brute 
strength.  I  know  of  one  occasion— and  he  was  not  fishing  with 
me— when  three  fish  hit  all  three  rods  almost  at  the  same  second. 
This  man  took  all  three,  one  after  the  other,  and  no  one  laid  a 
finger  on  the  tackle  while  he  was  doing  it.  If  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Tuna  Team  selection  "committee"  would  like  the  name 
of  this  man  I'd  be  glad  to  provide  it,  but  I  can't  promise  that 
he  would  be  interested  in  fishing  on  the  same  team  with  some 
of  the  candidates. 
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Conversation— except  on  the  long-distance  telephone— is  as 
cheap  a  commodity  as  you  can  find,  on  shore  or  off.  If  I  could 
get  a  dollar  an  hour  for  the  time  I've  spent  listening  to  discus- 
sions on  the  ratio  of  angling  skill,  guiding  ability,  and  luck  as 
applied  to  angling  success,  I  could  afford  to  have  the  best  marine 
architect  in  the  world  put  my  ideas  on  a  drawing  board  and 
have  the  finest  boatbuilder  translate  those  plans  into  a  dream 
craft. 

No  one  can  deny  that  luck  plays  an  important  role  in  big- 
game  fishing.  That  is  the  kind  of  luck  that  puts  an  angler's  bait 
in  front  of  a  big  fish  at  the  point  where  that  fish  is  suffering 
from  hunger  or  anger.  Once  the  fish  grabs  that  bait,  luck  ceases 
to  be  a  part  of  the  picture— except  in  rare  instances.  From  then 
on  the  outcome  of  the  contest  is  decided  by  the  angling  skill  of 
the  man  in  the  fighting  chair  and  the  ability  of  the  guide  to 
keep  the  boat  in  the  proper  position. 

Like  all  rules,  this  one  calls  for  an  exception  to  point  it  up. 
I  can  think  of  several. 
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A  few  years  ago  I  was  fishing  an  experienced  and  skilled 
angler  off  Cat  Cay.  The  weather  was  perfect,  the  water  barely 
ruffled,  and  within  an  hour  we  had  a  nice  blue  marlin  moving 
up  on  the  bait.  The  man  in  the  chair  did  everything  right. 
When  the  fish  struck,  he  waited  just  long  enough  and  not  too 
long  to  set  the  hook.  With  the  fish  on  I  had  no  trouble  keeping 
the  right  distance  and  the  angler  worked  the  fish  to  perfection. 
In  less  than  an  hour  we  had  the  fish  licked,  on  the  surface  sixty 
feet  from  the  stern,  and  apparently  we  could  look  forward  to 
boating  it  in  not  more  than  two  minutes.  A  dozen  bait  fish 
skittered  on  the  surface  between  the  fish  and  the  boat  and  a 
good-sized  fish,  I  never  did  determine  the  species,  slashed  the 
surface  and  cut  the  line.  We  watched  that  big  marlin,  com- 
pletely beaten,  slowly  settle. 

I  suppose  that  could  be  classified  as  luck— of  the  bad  variety. 
Certainly  the  angler  could  not  be  blamed,  and  for  once  I  was 
satisfied  that  I  had  personally  made  no  wrong  move. 

Putting  luck  to  one  side,  the  outcome  of  a  situation  in  which 
a  big  fish  is  right  behind  the  bait  and  about  to  grab  it  depends 
on  the  skill  of  the  angler  and  the  ability  of  the  boatman.  As  to 
which  of  these  is  more  important,  when  it  comes  to  consistent 
success,  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  argument. 

Let's  face  it— a  really  capable,  experienced  angler  can  lick  a 
fish,  all  things  being  equal,  in  the  face  of  poor  boat  handling. 
Really  bad  boat  handling,  of  course,  can  defeat  the  most  skilled 
angler  that  ever  lived.  On  the  other  hand,  a  really  capable  boat- 
man with  a  good  boat  can  often  get  a  fish  in  the  boat  for  a 
mediocre  angler.  In  the  instances  where  a  big  fish  is  involved, 
and  where  really  light,  sporting  tackle  is  being  used,  the 
angler  and  the  boatman  become  a  team.  Keep  luck  out  of  the 
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picture,  and  I  would  say  that  consistent  success  of  this  team 
puts  the  ratio  at  60  per  cent  for  anghng  skill  and  40  per  cent 
for  boat  handling. 

There  are  several  angles  involved  where  both  angler  and 
boatman  are  concerned. 

Let's  look  at  the  angler's  responsibilities.  First,  he  must  know 
how  much  striking  drag  is  required  for  the  fish  and  for  the 
tackle  he  is  using.  On  really  light  tackle,  too  much  striking 
drag  can  be  disastrous  when  the  hook  is  set.  Once  the  hook  is 
set,  the  angler  should  be  able  to  determine,  by  the  jeel^  whether 
the  fish  is  properly  hooked.  During  the  course  of  the  fight  the 
fish  may  vary  the  amount  of  line  out  a  half-dozen  times.  One 
minute  there  may  be  800  or  900  feet  out,  a  few  minutes  later 
only  300.  The  angler  with  real  ability  will  play  with  that  drag 
as  deftly  as  a  musician  handles  his  instrument.  He  must  know 
when  to  tighten  up  and  when  to  slack  off.  At  the  same  time  he 
must  parcel  out  his  energy  like  a  miser.  He  must  know  when  to 
relax  and  let  the  fish  run  and  when  to  set  back  on  him  and  fight. 
The  fact  that  light  tackle  is  being  used  does  not  mean  that  the 
angler  has  a  less  strenuous  task.  A  good  angler  will  actually  burn 
up  more  energy  on  a  600-pound  fish  on  2  4- thread  line  than  he 
will  with  54-thread  line.  With  the  heavy  outfit  he  has  enough 
sense  to  let  the  tackle  fight  the  fish.  The  fact  that  the  big  fish  is 
alongside  the  boat  and  that  the  skipper  has  the  leader  firmly  in 
his  grasp  does  not  mean  that  the  angler's  job  is  done.  The  angler 
who  lets  go  all  holds  once  the  captain  has  the  leader  is  not  only 
stupid,  but  putting  both  himself  and  the  captain  in  danger. 

With  the  fish  alongside,  double  line  should  come  in  until  the 
swivel  is  snug  against  the  tip  guide,  the  drag  should  be  loosened 
slightly,  and  the  reel  put  on  free  spool.  The  angler's  hand,  how- 
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ever,  should  be  on  the  release,  ready  to  throw  on  the  drag  in  an 
instant.  Fifteen  feet  of  leader,  wire  or  cable,  can  coil  around 
angler  or  captain,  and  should  the  fish  manage  to  break  away 
that  coil  can  be  as  lethal  as  a  hangman's  noose— if  the  angler  is 
asleep  in  the  chair. 

There  is  a  historic  instance  in  which  alertness  saved  an  angler 
from  decapitation.  A  big  fish  was  alongside,  and  the  captain  had 
hold  of  the  leader.  Just  as  the  fish  was  about  to  be  gaffed  it  made 
a  strong  surge,  the  captain  lost  his  grip  on  the  leader,  and  a  coil 
settled  around  the  neck  of  the  angler.  Being  alert,  the  angler 
flipped  the  coil  over  his  head  with  a  finger,  and  just  in  time.  He 
lost  the  tip  of  his  index  finger,  but  had  he  been  less  alert  he 
would  have  lost  his  head— literally. 

No  matter  how  careful  the  captain  may  be,  and  I  like  to 
think  of  myself  as  a  careful  guy,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
excitement  when  a  big  fish  is  alongside  the  boat.  Usually  there 
is  a  certain  roll  or  even  pitch  while  the  boat  drifts  and  the  cap- 
tain is  concentrating  on  the  best  method  of  billing  or  gafiing 
the  fish.  He  pays  a  certain  amount  of  attention  to  the  coils  of 
leader,  but  usually  that  concern  is  for  himself  rather  than  the 
angler.  He  assumes  that  the  angler  is  alert  and  ready  for  any 
contingency. 

It  always  gives  me  a  chill  when  I  think  of  what  can  happen 
to  an  angler  who  fails  to  handle  the  tackle  and  himself  properly. 
Unless  I  know  the  angler  I  tend  to  keep  one  eye  swinging  in  his 
direction  once  I  have  a  fish  alongside  the  boat.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  big  tuna  is  brought  alongside  close  enough  for  the 
captain  to  grab  the  leader.  He  draws  the  fish  to  the  side  of  the 
boat  and  the  angler,  with  a  tight  drag  still  on  the  reel,  throws 
it  on  free  spool,  but  lets  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  double  line  still 
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drip  from  the  tip  of  the  rod.  The  fish  suddenly  breaks  away  and 
runs  off  forty  or  fifty  feet  before  the  angler  comes  awake  and, 
without  being  in  position,  throws  on  the  drag.  A  500-pound 
fish  can  get  up  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  momentum  in  fifty  feet,  and 
when  that  line  tightens  up  one  of  two  things  can  happen— the 
angler  can  be  yanked  right  out  of  the  boat,  or  he  can  be  jerked 
into  the  cockpit  and  smashed  solidly  against  the  gunwale. 
Either  can  be  damaging  or  fatal,  and  both  have  been  on  oc- 
casion. 

Time  is  another  factor  that  is  important  to  the  skilled  angler, 
and  he  knows  it.  No  matter  how  well  a  fish  is  hooked,  the 
longer  it  takes  to  get  the  leader  to  the  captain's  hands  the  less 
chance  there  is  of  success.  The  experienced  angler,  once  the  fish 
is  hooked,  takes  every  possible  means  at  his  disposal  in  getting 
that  fish  in  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  number  of  things  can  hap- 
pen if  a  fish  is  allowed  to  have  complete  control  of  the  situation. 
In  some  areas  he  can  move  from  the  shallows,  where  he  can  be 
more  easily  handled,  to  deep  water,  where  he  can  sound  deeply 
and  force  the  angler  to  lose  precious  line.  In  other  waters  the 
longer  he  is  free  the  more  chance  there  is  that  a  shark  will  smell 
him  out  and  begin  biting  out  chunks.  One  bite  from  a  shark  has 
cost  many  an  angler  a  world-record  listing.  However,  the  real 
danger  from  a  long  fight  is  that  the  hook  will  either  tear  a  larger 
hole  as  a  result  of  pressure  or  pull  out.  This  also  has  cost  many 
an  angler  his  record  trophy. 

The  big-game  angler  worthy  of  the  name,  like  the  big-game 
hunter,  is  subject  to  a  certain  amount  of  buck  fever.  Deliver  me 
from  the  angler  who  fails  to  evidence  a  hint  of  excitement  and 
tension  when  he  hooks  a  big  fish.  That  man  is  as  cold-blooded  as 
the  fish,  and  I  don't  want  to  guide  him.  If  the  truth  be  known,  I 
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get  as  much  excitement  when  one  of  my  anglers  hooks  a  big 
fish  as  the  angler  himself.  And  it  is  questionable  which  of  us  is 
more  vitally  interested  in  getting  that  fish  alongside  the  boat. 
The  experienced  angler  will  get  excited,  but  he  will  remain 
calm  enough  to  fight  the  fish  with  precision.  I  have  one  man  I 
fish  each  year  who  yells  and  shouts  with  deHght  from  the  in- 
stant he  hooks  a  fish  until  it  is  in  the  boat.  He  talks  to  every  fish 
he-hooks.  At  the  same  time,  he  seems  able  to  think  like  the  fish, 
and  counters  every  move  almost  before  his  quarry  makes  it. 
Fd  rather  fish  that  man  than  the  cool,  competent,  quiet  birds 
who  make  angling  a  routine,  machine-like  process. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  captain's  requirements.  The  best 
guide  in  the  world  will  never  provide  his  anglers  with  consist- 
ent success  if  his  boat  is  not  up  to  par.  That  is,  unless  he  fishes 
only  heavy-tackle  anglers,  where  a  quick  response  is  not  so 
vital.  In  my  opinion  it  is  axiomatic— big,  heavy  boat,  heavy 
tackle.  A  fifty-foot  boat,  even  with  a  pair  of  husky  engines  and 
oversize  rudders,  can  never  jump,  turn,  and  get  away  as  fast  as 
the  thirty-footer  with  one  good  power  plant.  It's  all  a  matter  of 
size  and  weight  no  matter  how  you  look  at  it. 

I  can  remember,  during  my  early  guiding  days,  when  I 
thought  a  big  boat  was  the  answer.  And  I  had  one.  But  that  was 
before  I  was  bitten  by  the  challenge  of  light-tackle  fishing.  My 
boats  have  been  progressively  smaller,  lighter,  and  more  maneu- 
verable.  I  am  not  concerned  with  fast  cruising  speed.  I  want  a 
boat  that  will  come  close  to  turning  in  its  own  length  and  will 
jump  to  a  fast  start.  I  want  my  speed  in  spurts,  not  for  long 
runs,  and  to  get  this  I  don't  need  a  heavy  engine.  The  present 
Stormy  Petrel  is  well  under  thirty  feet,  is  as  smooth  as  glass 
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under  the  waterline,  is  stripped  of  every  excess  pound,  and  is 
just  about  perfect  for  light-tackle  fishing  for  big  fish. 

The  boat,  to  the  big-game  fisherman,  must  take  the  place 
of  the  legs  of  the  salmon  fisherman.  It  must  keep  the  angler 
the  proper  distance  and  at  the  right  angle  from  his  fish. 
There  are  times  when  the  angler,  if  he  is  to  save  his  fish, 
or  perhaps  only  to  get  a  necessary  advantage,  must  shift 
his  position  quickly.  There's  no  time  to  push  two  throttles 
forward,  spin  the  wheel,  and  wait  for  the  boat  to  respond. 
When  I  push  the  throttle  on  the  Stormy  she  jumps,  and  I  use  a 
tiller  rod  instead  of  a  wheel.  I  can  jam  the  rudder  all  the  way 
over  in  a  split  second.  But  let's  get  to  the  guide. 

The  guide  who  is  consistently  successful  must  know  more 
about  fishing  than  the  best  angler  who  ever  will  sit  in  his  fight- 
ing chair.  This  may  sound  egotistical,  but  even  a  guide  with  a 
few  years'  experience,  always  supposing  he  is  not  half-witted, 
should  know  as  much  about  fishing  as  any  angler  he  is  likely 
to  have  aboard— if  only  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  he  has 
spent  more  time  at  it.  Most  anglers  find  it  necessary  to  spend  a 
certain  amount  of  time  working  in  order  to  assemble  enough 
money  to  pay  a  guide.  The  guide  is  studying  fishing  for  a  living, 
and  if  his  anglers  are  consistently  unsuccessful,  the  bank  is  al- 
most certain  to  take  over  the  boat  after  a  short  time.  (You'd  be 
surprised  to  know  how  many  really  good  guides,  and  success- 
ful ones,  are  operating  a  boat  in  which  a  bank  has  the  major 
interest.) 

The  angler  to  be  successful  must  respond  with  a  certain 
amount  of  speed  to  any  change  in  course  or  tactics  by  the  fish, 
but  the  successful  captain  must  be  just  a  little  ahead  of  his 
angler  in  his  reactions.  Also,  in  most  instances  he  must  keep  an 
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eye  on  the  angler,  one  on  the  fish,  and  at  the  same  time  maneu- 
ver the  boat  in  a  proper  manner  at  a  suitable  speed.  He  can  make 
it  easy  on  his  angler— or  very  hard. 

There  are  a  number  of  big-game  anglers,  either  confident  or 
over-conRdtnt  of  their  own  skill  and  knowledge,  who  insist  up- 
on shouting  directions  at  the  captain.  The  capable  captain  who 
pays  the  slightest  attention  to  these  characters  should  not  be  a 
guide— he  should  get  a  job  as  a  mate  with  a  captain  who  can 
think  for  himself. 

I  fished  one  very  well-known  big-game  angler  some  years 
ago  who  was  convinced  not  only  that  he  knew  more  about  this 
sport  than  any  other  angler,  but  infinitely  more  than  any  guide. 
On  several  occasions  I  fished  both  he  and  his  wife,  and  they  took 
turns  in  the  fighting  chair.  It  did  not  take  me  many  trips  to 
realize  that  the  wife  was  far  more  skillful  than  her  husband, 
but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  carrying  on  a  running  fire 
of  directions  to  her  mingled  with  a  certain  amount  of  profanity 
and  frequent  directions  to  me.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  I  was 
topside,  and  could  see  every  move  of  the  fish,  he  was  short- 
sighted and  made  the  whole  job  much  harder  than  necessary. 

Finally,  I  decided  that  I  would  wait  until  he  hooked  a  really 
big  fish,  then  follow  every  direction  he  gave.  I  did  this,  despite 
the  rapidity  of  these  orders.  When  he  said,  "Swing  her  right, 
quick!"  I  svning.  When  he  wanted  a  quick  left,  he  got  it. 
When  he  wanted  to  run  ahead  quickly,  I  obeyed  orders.  After 
two  hours  the  fish  was  still  fresh  but  the  angler  was  about  licked. 
Another  half-hour  and  he  was  completely  done  in,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  my  mate  and  me  to  hand  line  the  fish  alongside  the 
boat.  Despite  the  fact  that  our  handling  of  the  line  had  dis- 
qualified the  fish,  he  insisted  that  it  be  brought  in  to  the  dock 
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and  weighed.  I  later  learned  that  he  had  entered  the  fish  as  a 
fair  catch. 

Fortunately,  for  the  sake  of  the  sport,  there  are  not  too  many- 
anglers  like  this  one.  He's  still  fishing,  but  there  are  prevalent 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  he  does  most  of  this  fishing  alone 
rather  than  in  the  company  of  sportsmen  who  are  recognized 
in  big-game  angling  circles.  I  took  the  precaution  of  getting 
an  affidavit  from  my  mate,  on  the  circumstances  of  the  catch, 
just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Had  the  false  catch  been  entered  for 
I.G.F.A.  record  I  had  every  intention  of  protesting  it.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  angler,  it  was  not. 

I  like  to  contrast  this  angler  with  another  who  played  by  the 
rules  because  he  firmly  believed  that  only  by  strict  adherence 
to  some  rules  could  big-game  angling  be  a  sport. 

I  was  fishing  this  man— now  fishing  smooth  waters  where 
every  fish  is  a  new  record  and  each  catch  recorded  in  the  stars 
—when  he  hooked  a  marlin  that  would  have  been  a  record  on 
the  tackle  he  was  using.  It  was  a  big  fish  and  a  tough  one,  and 
he  was  difficult  to  handle,  even  when  the  double  line  started 
on  the  reel  and  the  end  of  the  leader  was  out  of  the  water.  With 
the  fish  close,  I  sent  the  mate  to  the  wheel  and  jumped  to  the 
cockpit.  I  had  almost  grasped  the  leader  when  the  fish  surged 
down  and  rushed  forward.  The  rod  smacked  me  sharply  in  the 
ribs.  I  should  have  stepped  back,  but  my  foot  slipped  and  I 
grabbed  the  rod  two  feet  back  of  the  tip,  held  it  a  few  seconds, 
then  pushed  it  away  from  me  as  I  moved  back. 

Five  minutes  later  we  had  the  fish  alongside,  and  in  another 
ten  minutes  it  was  in  the  boat.  It  was  late  in  the  day,  so  we 
headed  for  the  dock.  When  I  saw  the  figure  on  the  scales  I 
yelled  for  joy.  It  was  definitely  a  record.  I  ran  for  the  boat  and 
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came  back  with  a  pen  and  an  I.G.F.A.  record  form.  The  angler 
looked  at  the  form,  at  me,  and  at  the  figure  on  the  scales,  then 
smiled.  It  was  a  weak  smile,  but  a  real  one. 

"You  know  we  can't  enter  this  fish,  Tommy,"  he  pointed  out. 

I  didn't  get  it,  for  I  had  not  even  realized  that  I  had  grabbed 
the  rod  on  the  marlin's  last  surge. 

"Remember?"  he  asked  softly,  no  hint  of  annoyance  or 
censure  in  his  voice. 

Then  I  did  remember.  And  I  wanted  to  jump  off  the  end  of 
the  dock.  Instead,  I  folded  the  form  and  went  back  to  the  boat. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  bunk,  my  head  in  my  hands,  when  he 
stopped  in  the  cabin  entrance  and  grinned. 

"There  are  bigger  marlin  out  there.  Tommy,  and  we've  got 
another  week  to  get  one  of  them." 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  only  thing  that  saved  my  sanity  was 
the  fact  that  we  did. 

This  man  will  be  nameless  also,  for  he'd  want  it  that  way, 
but  his  name  is  in  the  record  book. 

The  little  blue  book  says,  in  part:  "Acts  of  persons  other 
than  the  angler  in  adjusting  reel  drag  or  TOUCHING  ANY 
PART  OF  THE  TACKLE  DURING  THE  PLAYING  OF 
THE  FISH  ..."  result  in  disqualification. 

The  guide  has  it  within  his  power  to  make  it  easy  or  difficult 
for  the  angler,  but  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  difficulty  may  arise 
as  a  result  of  the  boat  rather  than  the  ability  of  the  guide. 

With  the  guide  and  angler  working  in  harmony,  and  as  a 
team,  the  outcome  depends  upon  the  degree  of  skill  exhibited 
by  both,  and  in  most  instances  the  only  luck  factor  entering 
the  equation  is  that  of  bad  luck.  I  have  covered  a  lot  of  paper 
with  words,  and  have  been  unable  to  come  up  with  any  real 
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proof  as  to  the  ratio  of  skill  between  angler  and  guide.  It  is  a 
matter  that  only  the  individual  guide  or  angler  can  determine, 
for  admittedly  there  are  a  lot  of  variables.  However,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  more  than  half  the  cases  where  a  big  fish,  taken  on 
sporting  tackle,  is  placed  on  the  dock,  the  credit  should  go 
sixty  per  cent  to  the  angler,  forty  per  cent  to  the  guide.  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  someone  who  argues  that  it  should  really 
be  sixty-two  and  thirty-eight  may  have  a  point. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  point— my  ratio  concerns  angling  with 
light,  sporting  tackle,  not  heavy  tackle.  I  would  not  attempt  to 
come  up  with  a  ratio  where  54-thread  is  concerned.  I'll  leave 
that  argument  to  the  muscleheads. 
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I  CAN  put  in  my  time  in  almost  any  kind  of  fishing,  but  there  is 
something  about  the  big  ones  that  have  a  special  appeal.  The 
tuna  has  certain  characteristics  that  pull  me  like  a  magnet,  but 
the  broadbill  is  often  more  of  a  challenge.  Like  the  man  in  the 
fighting  chair,  I  am  attracted  by  challenge. 

The  first  of  the  really  good  broadbill  fishing  was  at  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  while  it  was  rather  spotty,  because 
of  the  intermittent  fogs,  the  big  fish  were  there  and  it  attracted 
many  of  the  early  big-game  anglers.  The  broadbill  impressed 
me  as  a  fine  light-tackle  fish,  but  at  that  time  I  couldn't  seem  to 
impress  this  fact  on  my  anglers.  The  fish,  in  fact,  cost  me  one 
of  my  best  and  steadiest  customers,  for  I  was  so  persistent  in 
my  heckling  about  lighter  tackle  that  he  finally  refused  to  fish 
with  me.  This  was  not  so  vital  to  my  financial  situation  at  the 
time  as  it  would  have  been  only  a  few  years  before,  for  I  was 
in  a  position  where  I  could  make  some  selection  when  it  came 
to  anglers. 
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When  the  Great  Man  announced  that  he  was  going  to  iish 
"his  way"  and  not  mine,  and  was  going  to  get  a  guide  who  was 
wiUing  to  follow  his  desires  without  a  lot  of  back  talk,  I  agreed 
that  this  was  not  only  his  wish,  but  also  mine.  I  was  no  longer 
interested  merely  in  the  taking  of  big  fish  and  a  lot  of  them,  but 
in  taking  big  fish  on  tackle  that  made  it  a  sporting  proposition. 
Someone  else,  I  decided,  could  fish  the  muscleheads.  Until  the 
time  came  when  I  could  no  longer  afford  to  buy  gas  I'd  fish 
the  sportsmen  who  had  a  feeling  for  light  tackle.  I  discovered, 
rather  to  my  surprise,  that  women  anglers  not  only  preferred  to 
fish  light  tackle  but  were  more  proficient  at  it  than  many  of 
the  husky  men. 

Several  years  after  the  Great  Man  and  I  parted  company  as 
an  angling  team,  I  happened  to  be  fishing  at  Cape  Breton  with 
Mrs.  Marian  Hasler.  We  arrived  to  find  the  Great  Man  also  on 
the  scene.  Things  were  rather  cool,  as  he  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  competition.  It  tended  to  cut  down  the  space  he  otherwise 
would  receive  in  the  fishing  columns. 

The  day  we  arrived  found  the  Great  Man  at  a  special 
luncheon  he  was  giving  for  a  group  of  newspapermen.  During 
the  course  of  the  after-lunch  speech  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  that  tackle  was  relatively  unimportant  in  taking 
big  fish.  The  knowledge  of  the  angler  and  the  speed  with  which 
he  brings  in  a  big  fish,  he  pointed  out,  are  the  real  criterion  of 
angling  skill. 

The  following  day  the  Great  Man  fished,  but  we  were  still 
getting  the  boat  in  readiness.  He  brought  in  a  209-pound 
broadbill,  and  immediately  had  a  dozen  or  so  photographs 
made,  which  were  sent  off  to  outdoor  writers  by  the  next  boat. 

The  next  day  found  Mrs.  Hasler  on  the  water,  but  we  did 
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not  see  a  fish.  That  night,  when  I  went  to  buy  bait,  I  found  the 
Great  Man  had  cornered  the  market.  There  wasn't  a  mackerel 
to  be  had,  not  even  in  a  restaurant.  He  had  really  gone  all  out 
to  cut  down  competition.  It  put  us  in  something  of  a  spot,  but 
I  decided  we  might  manage  by  using  an  artificial.  That  was  the 
night  I  worked  out  my  first  "lolly do." 

The  lolly  do  is  nothing  more  than  a  gigantic  "streamer" 
made  up  of  strips  of  pork  rind  and  bleached  buckskin.  It  had 
no  odor,  but  when  it  was  trolled  behind  an  outrigger  it  looked 
like  a  tasty  morsel.  An  hour  out  of  port  and  we  located  a  big 
broadbUl  lazing  on  the  surface.  I  streamed  the  loUydo  past  his 
long  snout  and  he  grabbed  it  as  though  he  had  been  waiting  for 
just  such  a  morsel  for  weeks.  When  he  felt  the  hook,  that  was 
something  else. 

The  big  fish  went  mad,  and  it  must  have  affected  his  brain 
to  the  degree  where  he  suffered  a  stroke,  for  in  less  than  fifteen 
minutes  Mrs.  Hasler  had  him  alongside  the  boat  and  I  had  a  line 
around  his  tail.  We  headed  straight  for  the  dock  and  hoisted 
him  on  the  scales.  520  pounds,  and  taken  in  fifteen  minutes. 
When  the  Great  Man  heard  about  this  he  almost  suffered  a 
stroke,  too.  Here  was  a  little  woman,  sixty  pounds  lighter,  who 
had  boated  a  fish  almost  three  times  as  large  as  his  and  in  a  frac- 
tion of  the  time.  And  he  had  been  the  one  who  had  insisted  that 
time  was  the  mark  of  the  proficient  angler.  He  decided  to  move 
on  and  fish  somewhere  else. 

Mrs.  Hasler  was  the  first  really  dedicated  woman  angler  I 
encountered,  although  I  have  fished  many  others  since  whose 
proficiency  with  light  tackle  was  far  greater  than  many  a 
male  angler  of  far  greater  weight  and  strength.  Women  such  as 
the  late  Mrs.  Ben  Crowninshield,  Mrs.  Gordon  Gibbs,  and  Mrs. 
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Phyllis  Bass  would  make  a  team  that  might  cause  many  a  husky 
male  angler  to  wish  he  were  fishing  other  waters. 

Light-tackle  angling  was  coming  into  its  own,  but  it  was  a 
slow  process.  Ernest  Hemingway,  one  of  the  early  big-game 
anglers,  summed  it  up  when  he  said:  "The  development  of  big- 
game  angling  was  retarded  for  many  years  by  inadequate  tackle. 
It  is  at  present  in  danger  of  being  completely  ruined  as  a  sport 
through  the  development  of  too-efficient  tackle."  This  might 
have  been  more  apt  had  he  defined  "too-efficient  tackle"  as 
"too-heavy  tackle." 

My  faith  in  women  anglers  and  light  tackle  carried  over  many 
years,  but  it  was  not  until  I  fished  Mrs.  Bass  that  I  realized  I 
had  an  angler  who,  given  any  outfit  from  15 -thread  down, 
could  hold  her  own  with  any  male  angler  in  the  game.  She 
not  only  had  angling  "sense"  but  a  "feel"  for  a  fish  that  let  her 
vary  the  drag  and  work  the  fish  as  a  musician  would  conduct  a 
symphony. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  big  tuna,  under  the  right  conditions, 
could  be  handled  on  15-thread  line,  provided  there  was  an 
"angler"  in  the  chair.  Despite  my  conviction,  I  couldn't  seem  to 
persuade  anglers  that  it  could  be  done.  Then  one  day  I  fished 
Mrs.  Bass,  and  she  agreed  to  try.  We  were  fishing  off  Cat  Cay 
and  hooked  a  nice  fish.  The  tuna  fought,  and  Mrs.  Bass  fought, 
and  after  an  hour  she  managed  to  get  the  fish  alongside  the  boat. 
Then— snap.  The  fish  ran  under  the  boat,  fouled  the  line  in  the 
propeller,  and  that  was  that. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Bass  hooked  another,  fought  it  for  forty 
minutes,  and  brought  it  alongside.  I  couldn't  believe  it  until  the 
gaff  was  in  and  we  had  the  fish  in  the  boat.  I  have  never  been 
so  happy  over  a  fish— before  or  since.  When  we  came  into 
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Bimini  that  afternoon  I  was  really  crowing.  And  what  was  the 
reaction? 

"Huh,  just  a  freak  catch." 

Mrs.  Bass  and  I  then  went  out  to  prove  there  was  nothing 
freakish  about  it,  and  the  I.G.F.A.  records  are  there  to  prove 
we  were  right.  Her  518-pound  blue  fin  taken  on  50-pound- 
test  line  is  still  a  record,  as  is  her  49-pound  wahoo  taken  on  12- 
pound-test  line,  and  her  77-pound  sailfish  taken  on  the  same 
outfit,  along  with  a  9 2 -pound  tarpon.  She  also  had  taken  the 
women's  record  white  marlin  on  20-pound- test  line,  a  94- 
pounder,  a  129-pound  tarpon  on  30-pound  test,  along  with 
scores  of  other  fish  that  were  just  below  record  size.  All  on  light 
tackle.  In  the  course  of  her  fishing  career  Mrs.  Bass  has  broken 
twenty  world  records.  She  has  done  as  much,  if  not  more,  to 
further  the  cause  of  light-tackle  fishing  than  any  other  person 
alive,  man  or  woman. 
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Everyone  hates  war  for  a  different  reason,  even  those  who 
aren't  personally  involved,  but  I  hate  it  for  many  reasons.  World 
War  II  put  an  end  to  my  fishing  for  many  years  and  on  several 
occasions  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  Gifford.  I  met  a  lot  of 
wonderful  people  in  the  Coast  Guard,  along  with  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  muscleheads.  Up  to  that  point  I  had  been  convinced 
that  the  real  concentration  of  muscleheads  was  in  big-game 
fishing.  I  learned. 

Shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  I  found  myself  aboard  the  Black 
Swan,  a  converted  yacht,  operating  in  the  lower  Keys  on  what 
was  known  as  the  Florida  Straits  Patrol.  We  were  on  the  look- 
out for  submarines,  but  what  we  would  have  done  had  we  met 
one  was  a  matter  that  we  thought  about  with  real  interest  and 
not  a  little  apprehension.  I  was  in  command,  as  a  CPO,  but  it 
wasn't  much  of  a  ship,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  very 
annoyed  at  the  Japs,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  mild  way  of  fight- 
ing a  war.  When  I  was  finally  commissioned,  the  situation  was 
no  better.  Then  along  came  orders  to  present  myself  at  the  Coast 
Guard  base  at  Alameda,  California.  This  was  at  least  on  the 
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Pacific  and  closer  to  some  activity.  The  activity,  when  it  came, 
was  not  exactly  what  I  had  looked  forward  to  while  on  Tortu- 
gas  patrol.  While  on  patrol  we  had  received  a  number  of  dis- 
tress signals  from  tankers.  I  could  have  been  court-martialed 
for  what  I  thought  of  tankers.  It  followed  quite  naturally  that 
when  my  orders  finally  came  through  I  was  sent  aboard  an 
army  tanker  scheduled  to  carry  high-octane  aviation  gasoline. 

"Gifford,"  I  told  myself,  "what  a  torch  you'll  make." 

I  pointed  out  to  the  commandant  that  I  thought  I  would  do 
much  better  as  commander  of  a  seagoing  tug  than  I  would  a 
tanker.  He  heard  me  out  with  infinite  patience,  nodded  agree- 
ment to  every  point  I  made.  When  I  was  finished,  he  nodded 
again. 

"We're  fresh  out  of  tugboats.  You've  got  a  nice  tanker."  He 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "If  you  hurry,  you'll  be  in  time  for  the 
first  indoctrination  class." 

I  was  on  time. 

It  was  a  very  encouraging  form  of  instruction,  most  of  it  in- 
volving what  to  do  if  you  were  strafed,  torpedoed,  or  shelled 
with  full  tanks  of  aviation  gas.  We  were  taught  just  about  every 
known  method  of  putting  out  a  fire  at  sea.  This,  despite  the  very 
evident  fact  that  in  the  event  anything  like  this  happened  our 
chances  of  having  time  to  put  out  any  fire  would  be  limited  to 
a  split  second.  The  theme  of  the  whole  thing  was:  "You  can 
put  out  any  fire  if  you  keep  cool."  No  one  provided  any  infor- 
mation on  just  how  you  were  to  keep  "cool"  when  your  clothes 
were  on  fire  with  gasoline. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  stepped  aboard  the  Y-j,  saluted  the  flag, 
and  took  command. 

Glancing  at  the  crew  list,  I  saw  I  could  have  been  much 
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worse  off.  I  had  met  several  of  my  junior  officers  and  had  been 
impressed  with  their  abihty  and  experience.  While  this  ex- 
perience had  not  been  on  a  tanker,  it  indicated  that  we  would 
be  able  to  get  from  place  to  place  without  too  many  detours, 
provided  nothing  happened  in  the  way  of  torpedoes,  bombs,  or 
shellfire  to  delay  us. 

There  have  been  enough  war  stories  written  without  any 
effort  on  my  part  to  contribute  to  them.  The  Y-j  rambled  over 
a  good  part  of  the  Pacific  for  two  years,  and  we  delivered  an 
awful  lot  of  aviation  gasoline  to  assorted  islands.  Although  we 
had  a  lot  of  close  calls  we  had  only  one  fire,  and  when  I  left  the 
Y-j,  when  the  Japs  gave  up,  she  was  a  bit  battered  and  needed  a 
lot  of  paint  but  otherwise  in  good  shape. 

The  nearest  we  came  to  having  to  use  the  fire-fighting  train- 
ing was  following  an  accidental  explosion.  An  empty  tank  had 
let  go,  and  the  blast  was  terrific,  but  what  fire  there  was  blew 
itself  out.  I  was  mashed  to  the  deck,  shaken  up,  and  knocked  out 
for  several  moments.  When  I  came  to  everything  was  under 
control.  I  had  recurring  headaches  afterward,  but  thought  noth- 
ing of  it.  Then,  with  the  war  over,  I  was  in  San  Francisco 
awaiting  discharge  when  one  of  the  headaches  hit  me.  Without 
warning  I  went  blind.  For  Rve  weeks  I  lay  in  the  naval  hospital, 
blind  as  a  bat,  while  the  doctors  tried  to  find  out  what  had 
caused  the  sudden  blindness.  Then  one  morning  I  woke  up  and 
could  see  as  well  as  ever. 

During  that  five  weeks  of  blindness  I  had  it  pretty  well 
worked  out  what  I  would  do  if  I  didn't  regain  my  sight.  I  had 
hand  tied  a  lot  of  hook-leader  rigs  for  a  large  sporting  goods 
store  before  the  war.  I  could  do  this  blindfolded,  so  I  figured  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  could  do  it  blind. 
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My  first  marriage  had  gone  on  the  rocks  with  a  resounding 
crash,  so  when  I  returned  to  Miami  after  the  war  I  concentrated 
on  getting  a  good  boat  and  getting  back  in  the  big-game  fishing 
business. 

Since  starting  fishing  I  had  owned  several  boats,  but  all  of 
them,  in  time,  proved  lacking  in  something.  Either  they  were 
too  big,  too  small,  too  beamy,  or  too  narrow.  During  the  war, 
when  I  wasn't  thinking  of  matters  concerning  the  war,  I  was 
thinking  of  fishing  and  of  fishing  boats.  I  had  worked  out  in 
my  mind  the  exact  type  of  boat  that  would  be  most  efficient  for 
fishing  Miami  and  the  Bahamas.  I  am  no  designer,  but  I  knew 
what  I  wanted  a  boat  to  do,  and  decided  that  eventually  I  would 
find  a  boatbuilder  and  enough  money  to  build  the  right  boat. 

I  knew  the  man  who  could  design  the  type  of  boat  I  wanted, 
so  I  went  to  him. 

Just  before  the  war  I  ran  into  Paul  Prigg  of  Miami,  who  had 
been  building  fine  boats  for  many  years.  He  had  built  cruisers 
primarily,  but  they  were  trim,  fast,  and  exceptionally  sea- 
worthy. 

"I'm  pestered  by  fishermen  to  design  and  build  a  big-game 
fishing  boat,"  Prigg  explained  when  we  met.  "I  have  no  idea  on 
the  requirements,  but  you  must  have  plenty  of  ideas.  How 
about  helping  me  lay  out  the  lines  on  the  kind  you  think  would 
answer  all  the  many  requirements?" 

Prigg  knew  boats  and  I  knew  fishing  and  what  was  needed 
in  a  fishing  boat.  This  resulted  in  more  heated  sessions  than  the 
United  Nations.  Each  of  us  would  give  a  little  ground,  then 
go  on  and  fight  about  another  angle.  This  kept  up  for  weeks, 
but  finally  a  design  emerged  that  suited  both  of  us— to  a  de- 
gree. Getting  the  boat  from  the  drawing  board  to  the  water 
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was  something  else.  We  fought  just  as  much  during  the  build- 
ing as  we  had  during  the  drafting. 

The  finished  product  was  "almost"  what  I  had  wanted.  She 
was  beamy  for  her  thirty  feet,  but  she  was  stable,  fast,  and 
maneuverable.  I  took  her  over  to  Bimini  that  spring,  and  found 
she  would  carry  four  500-pound  tuna,  three  men,  and  all  the 
gear  in  a  following  sea  at  twenty  knots  and  ride  like  a  duck. 
Try  that  out  on  the  average  thirty-footer  and  see  what  happens. 
The  only  feature  I  didn't  care  too  much  about  was  the  in- 
stallation of  twin  engines.  It  gave  her  a  lot  of  speed,  and  al- 
though she  was  very  maneuverable,  I  favored  a  more  power- 
ful single  engine. 

Up  to  this  time  the  boat  had  not  been  named.  Then  a  call 
came  from  Bimini  that  there  was  a  prospective  buyer  who 
would  like  to  see  the  boat  perform.  I  took  off  from  Miami  in  a 
moderate  southwest  wind,  but  it  picked  up  velocity  rapidly  by 
the  time  I  was  halfway  across  the  Stream.  Despite  the  sea,  the 
boat  was  skimming  along  beautifully.  Then  just  ahead  I  spotted 
a  small  stormy  petrel  skipping  along,  occasionally  touching 
the  top  of  the  waves  with  a  dainty  foot.  I  had  a  name  for  our 
boat.  That  was  my  first  Stormy  Petrel. 

The  entrance  to  Bimini  Harbor  was  really  a  welter  of  water, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  our  arrival  no  boat  had  gone  in  or  out 
for  two  days.  Just  before  reaching  the  entrance  I  pulled  up 
my  hoarded  500  rpms.  The  Stormy  shot  through  that  entrance 
as  though  she  were  jet-propelled,  and  the  only  water  she  took 
aboard  was  spray.  Fortunately,  the  inerested  buyer  saw  it  all. 

The  Stormy  I  have  now  is  a  bit  shorter  and  not  quite  so 
beamy.  Instead  of  a  wheel  I  have  a  tiller  bar  at  the  topside  con- 
trols, and  there  is  no  time  lag  in  getting  off  and  maneuvering. 
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The  tiller  bar  is  much  faster  than  a  wheel,  and  the  single 
throttle  will  jump  the  Stormy  from  five  to  twenty  knots  in 
nothing  flat. 

A  lot  of  maneuvering  ability  depends  on  weight.  There 
isn't  an  excess  pound  on  Stormy  below  or  above  decks.  I  take 
no  more  bait,  tackle,  gasoline,  or  equipment  than  I  need  for  a 
day's  fishing.  One  of  my  regular  anglers  insists  that  I  even  cut 
the  slices  of  bread  in  the  sandwiches  so  thin  you  can  see  through 
them.  No  big,  heavy  fighting  chair  clutters  and  adds  weight  to 
the  stern.  I  have  a  chair  of  fiberglas  and  aluminum  that  is  just  as 
strong,  will  answer  every  requirement,  and  weighs  about  one 
sixth  as  much  as  the  average  fighting  chair.  And  it  is  just  as 
comfortable. 

The  Stormy  is  twenty-six  feet  of  fast,  maneuverable  fishing 
boat,  and  she'll  ride  just  as  comfortably  and  a  good  bit  faster 
than  most  forty-footers.  For  those  who  indicate  some  fear  about 
going  offshore  in  a  single-engine  fishing  boat  I  have  one  con- 
cession that  adds  a  bit  to  the  weight  but  not  much.  I  have  a  well 
in  the  bottom  that  can  be  opened  up  for  a  ten-horsepower 
Evinrude  outboard  motor.  If  the  big  power  plant  fails,  we  can 
still  get  home  with  the  outboard.  Not  so  fast,  but  just  as  safely. 
And  I  have  never  had  to  use  the  outboard  yet. 
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I  HAVE  unquestionably  done  more  experimenting  with  methods 
of  taking  fish  than  any  guide  in  the  business,  but  I  must  admit 
that  most  of  these  experiments  were  a  disappointment.  How- 
ever, a  few  of  them  have  paid  off,  so  I  suppose  that  justifies  the 
time  I  wasted  with  the  others.  Some  of  the  methods  I  have 
found  successful  were  not  new  at  all,  but  merely  variations  on 
methods  that  had  been  used  years  before  and  abandoned. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago,  as  I  explained  in  an  earlier  chap- 
ter, I  fished  Harlan  Major  at  Montauk  to  try  out  kites  as  a 
means  of  taking  fish.  The  method  had  at  that  time  been  used 
at  Catalina  with  some  success,  but  no  one  had  tried  it  on  the 
Atlantic. 

Seven  years  later  I  invented  the  outrigger,  primarily  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  the  problems  involved  in  using  kites  to 
skip  a  bait.  Last  year  I  went  back  to  a  variation  on  the  old  kite 
method,  and  the  results  have  been  almost  beyond  belief.  Any 
question  on  this  can  be  quickly  settled  by  checking  the  number 
of  billfish  my  anglers  took  while  fishing  out  of  Ocean  Reef  from 
January  to  April  1959.  This  area  has  never  been  famous  for 
sailfish,  when  you  compare  it  with  other  sections  of  Florida  or 
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the  Bahamas,  but  I  doubt  very  much  that  any  other  one  boat 
took  half  as  many  fish  in  any  area  as  my  anglers  did  during  the 
period  mentioned.  And  the  kite  was  responsible. 

I  tried  several  methods  of  rigging  both  kite  and  line  before 
I  settled  on  the  final  rig  (see  diagram)  but  I  quit  fooling  around 
when  I  saw  how  the  method  worked. 

The  early  kite  method  had  a  lot  of  drawbacks.  It  called  for 
the  undivided  effort  of  one  man  to  handle  the  kite  if  it  was  to 
be  used  successfully.  Even  then  the  wind  and  weather  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  results. 

After  my  experiments  last  year  I  settled  on  kites  of  three 
sizes,  one  for  very  light  winds,  one  for  moderate  winds,  and 
one  for  strong  winds.  I  mounted  a  wooden  reel  on  a  four-foot 
pole,  which  in  turn  was  mounted  topside  near  the  controls. 
This  enabled  me  to  control  the  height  and  distance  of  the  kite. 
About  fifty  feet  from  the  kite  I  fixed  a  clothespin  to  the  line.  A 
two-way  swivel  on  the  angler's  line  is  snapped  in  the  clothespin 
and  you  are  in  business. 
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For  some  reason  the  movement  of  a  bait  from  this  kite  line 
seems  irresistible  to  billfish,  especially  sailfish  and  white  marlin. 
Often  I  use  a  small  live  bait  rather  than  a  prepared  bait,  and  its 
appeal  is  amazing.  It  seems  equally  attractive  to  big  kingfish, 
dolphin,  and  other  surface  feeders.  If  a  shark  comes  along  I 
merely  spin  the  handle  of  the  kite-line  reel  and  the  bait  is  raised 
off  the  water. 

One  of  the  interesting  angles  that  evolved  is  the  method  in 
which  sailfish  and  white  marhn  take  the  kite-offered  bait.  When 
moving  in  on  a  trolled  or  skipped  bait  these  fish  tend  to  smack  it 
with  their  bill  before  grabbing  it.  With  the  kite  bait  they  merely 
swim  up  and  grab  it,  and  the  angler  is  faced  with  no  hooking 
problems. 

A  lot  of  anglers  who  like  to  hook  their  own  fish  and  are 
forced  to  race  the  mate  or  skipper  to  the  rod  in  order  to  do 
this  will  take  to  kite  fishing  with  open  arms.  I  have  never  made 
it  a  practice  to  hook  fish  for  my  anglers,  but  a  lot  of  captains 
consider  this  routine  procedure.  It  has  always  been  my  feeling 
that  if  an  angler  can't  hook  his  own  fish  he  shouldn't  have  the 
privilege  of  playing  it  and  boating  it.  With  the  kite  this  is  no 
problem.  I  have  seen  sailfish  leap  two  or  three  feet  for  a  live  bait 
and  take  it  right  in  the  air.  And  this  is  common  practice  for  a 
dolphin  or  kingfish. 

Late  last  spring  Nelson  Benedict,  one  of  our  top  outdoor 
writers  and  an  experienced  angler,  spent  a  few  days  with  me 
at  Ocean  Reef.  He  was  a  bit  dubious  about  the  kite  method 
until  we  tried  it  for  an  hour.  He  was  a  quick  convert.  On  one 
occasion  Benedict  had  raised  the  bait  about  six  feet  off  the 
water  to  escape  an  undesirable  fish.  While  the  bait  was  dangling 
there  a  kingfish  made  several  passes  at  it,  clearing  the  water 
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twelve  or  fifteen  feet  each  time  and  grabbing  at  the  bait  on  the 
downsweep.  Benedict  was  so  interested  in  what  was  going  on 
that  he  didn't  lower  the  bait  back  to  the  water  until  the  king  had 
made  several  jumps.  When  he  did  drop  it  back,  the  king  grabbed 
it  instantly. 

In  my  early  experiments  a  year  or  two  ago  I  tried  the  kite  out 
on  stripers  at  Montauk  and  found  it  worked  very  well.  It  was 
possible  to  get  only  a  certain  distance  from  the  inshore  rocks 
with  a  boat,  but  by  using  a  kite  bait  I  could  drop  it  anywhere  I 
wanted  to,  in  waters  that  were  just  outside  the  breakers.  The 
results  were  surprising. 

I  don't  understand  why  the  method  has  such  an  amazing 
appeal  to  sailfish,  unless  it  provides  the  bait  in  a  more  natural 
form.  With  standard  trolling  methods,  a  sail  often  follows  a  bait 
for  a  long  distance,  making  an  occasional  test  run  but  not  taking 
it.  When  you  see  a  sailfish  near  the  kite  bait  you  know  he  is 
about  to  take  it.  There  seems  to  be  no  hesitation  or  distrust. 

I  have  teased  sailfish  with  the  kite  bait  on  many  occasions, 
especially  when  an  angler  wanted  to  get  photographs.  When 
the  fish  moved  in  on  the  bait,  I'd  raise  it  a  few  feet  out  of  the 
water.  The  sail  would  swirl  around  angrily,  apparently  hunting 
for  this  flying  fish.  Then  I'd  lower  it  back,  and  when  he  rushed 
it,  raise  it  quickly  in  the  air.  You  can  almost  hear  the  sailfish 
curse. 

White  marlin  also  seem  attracted  to  these  baits,  and  dolphin 
rush  them  as  though  they  haven't  eaten  in  weeks.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  fish  firmly  hooks  itself  and  the  angler  merely 
has  to  set  the  hook  solidly.  If  the  angler  wants  to  drop  back  to 
a  fish  on  the  surface  that  has  not  seen  the  bait,  he  merely  has  to 
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let  line  flow  off  the  reel  until  the  bait  is  where  the  fish  can  see 
it  or  smell  it. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  kite  for  broadbill  and  marlin  is  not  a 
matter  for  question.  It  has  been  proven  to  be  a  productive 
method.  It  is  necessary  only  to  vary  the  size  of  the  kite  to  ac- 
commodate bait  fish  of  various  weights,  but  this  is  no  problem. 

As  early  as  1927  Harlan  Major  took  a  broadbill  scaling  309 
pounds  on  a  kite  rig,  using  24-thread  line.  This  fish  was  taken 
off  Montauk. 

My  own  anglers  using  the  kite  have  taken  both  blue  and 
white  marlin  in  the  Ocean  Reef  area.  In  July  1958  I  fished  Mrs. 
Lambert  Nedringhaus,  and  we  brought  in  a  nice  blue,  taken  on 
50-pound-test  line.  In  May  1959  Mrs.  Nedringhaus  took  a  350- 
pound  blue  on  15-thread  line. 

My  kites  and  the  method  of  handling  them  are  quite  different 
from  the  early  kites  and  methods,  but  essentially  the  idea  is 
unchanged. 

I  am  certain  the  method  could  even  be  used  by  the  surf  caster, 
to  get  his  bait  to  bluefish  or  striped  bass  that  are  feeding  outside 
normal  casting  range.  A  kite  would  carry  a  bait  or  lure  just 
about  as  far  out  as  he  could  wish,  and  only  a  small  kite  would 
be  needed.  The  Atlantic  Coast  surf  caster  would  need  a  west 
wind,  but  this  is  no  problem. 
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Chapter  Sixteen 


I  NEVER  realized  a  book  could  be  so  easy  to  begin  and  so 
difficult  to  end.  Going  through  the  completed  pages  I  find  there 
are  many  omissions:  many  anglers— real  sportsmen— I  neglected 
to  mention,  a  few  I  deliberately  ignored  because  of  the  libel 
laws,  and  many  whose  exploits  were  not  fully  recorded. 

In  writing  this  book  I  wanted  to  present  something  of  the 
story  of  big-game  angling,  for  I  was  around  when  it  began, 
helped  nurse  it  through  some  of  the  birth  pains,  and,  I  believe, 
contributed  something  to  its  development.  Being  part  of  it,  as  I 
have  been,  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  some  wonderful 
people— and  a  few  real  stinkers.  This,  I  suppose,  is  a  commentary 
that  could  be  made  on  any  form  of  human  activity. 

In  the  forty  years  that  have  passed  since  I  began  taking 
anglers  offshore  after  big  fish  I  have  tried  to  make  sports  fishing 
more  than  a  business,  more  than  a  mere  means  of  making  a 
livelihood.  For  me,  there  has  never  been  another  way  of  life. 

For  many  years  I  thought  the  real  spice  of  big-game  angling 
was  to  be  found  in  constant  association  with  the  active  and 
prominent  anglers  who  haunted  the  major  fishing  areas  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Florida.  I  was  as  much  a  seasonal  migrant  as  the 
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fish  I  sought.  These  anglers  spoke  the  same  language,  their  in- 
terest was  common  with  mine,  and  my  name  was  coupled  with 
theirs  in  angling  columns  throughout  the  country.  These,  for 
the  most  part,  were  the  men  who  could  afford  to  fish  widely  and 
often,  regardless  of  cost.  They  demanded  the  best  and  roared 
when  it  was  not  available.  Some  of  them  were  sportsmen  and 
gentlemen,  a  few  were  chiselers  who  hung  on  the  fringes  of  the 
sport  for  material  advantage.  I  used  to  call  them  pilot  fish,  for 
their  habits  had  much  in  common  with  this  creature.  Others 
were  men  who  sacrificed  many  comforts  in  order  to  follow  a 
sport  that  was  really  beyond  their  financial  grasp.  Some  of 
them,  despite  their  financial  and  social  prominence,  were  bums. 
Some  were  muscleheads.  But  all  of  them  played  a  definite  part 
in  the  development  of  big-game  angling. 

It  is  not  a  sport  I  have  any  desire  to  "debunk."  It  is  a  sport  I 
love,  and  one  I  want  to  see  grow  rather  than  diminish.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  blind  to  the  changes  that  should  be 
made  to  keep  it  an  honest  sport.  No  sport  can  grow  if  the 
challenge  is  reduced,  and  I  am  convinced  that  only  by  coordi- 
nating the  tackle  and  the  fish  can  the  challenge  be  assured. 

Angling,  as  a  sport,  is  essentially  a  contest.  It  is  a  contest  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  fish.  If  the  fish,  when  hooked,  has  no  reason- 
able chance  for  escape,  it  is  not  a  contest.  The  true  angler  finds 
a  rewarding  pleasure  in  the  equal  contest— he  does  not  find  the 
sport  more  challenging  merely  because  he  may  take  a  fish  that 
will  provide  him  with  an  award  in  the  form  of  an  outboard  boat 
complete  with  motor.  Nor  is  he  primarily  an  angler  because  it 
may  add  his  name  to  a  record  list. 

There  have  been  too  many  "devices"  avowedly  designed  to 
"promote  the  sport  of  big-game  angling."  Regard  these  devices 
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carefully  and  you  will  find  that  most  of  them  are  actually  de- 
signed to  promote  a  coastal  resort,  a  beer,  a  certain  automobile 
or,  quite  frequently,  an  individual.  The  only  organization  that 
has  been  above  reproach  in  the  promotion  of  big-game  angling 
is  the  International  Game  Fish  Association.  Without  the 
I.G.F.A.  big-game  angling  records  w^ould  be  utterly  chaotic. 

Big-game  angling  has  been,  and  possibly  always  will  be,  used 
for  ulterior  designs.  A  number  of  individuals  who  have  no  real 
interest  in  angling  have  turned  to  the  sport  because  it  offered  an 
opportunity  to  associate  with  people  in  a  social  stratum  that 
otherwise  would  be  beyond  their  grasp.  Through  such  associa- 
tion these  individuals  attained  an  "offhand"  social  acceptance. 
Others  turned  to  it  for  business  reasons.  This  group  marked  off 
the  expenses  as  "entertainment"  and  deducted  it  from  their 
income  tax.  Some  of  these  individuals  who  came  to  scoff  "re- 
mained to  pray,"  for  they  were  infected  with  the  angling  virus. 

Every  big-game  guide  has  run  up  against  the  individual  who 
chartered  a  boat  for  offshore  fishing  only  to  relax  and  get 
drunk,  or  "imbubiated,"  as  I  like  to  call  it.  I  have  left  the  dock 
many  a  time  only  to  find  my  angler  was  tight  before  we  got 
through  the  inlet.  The  only  thing  worse  than  a  drunk  on  a 
fishing  trip  is  two  drunks.  I  haven't  enough  time  left  to  do  all 
the  fishing  I  want  to  do,  so  when  I  find  I  have  a  drunk  for  a 
charter  party  I  return  to  the  dock  and  take  a  chance  on  being 
able  to  pick  up  a  latecomer  who  is  interested  in  fishing.  This,  of 
course,  has  contributed  to  my  reputation  as  a  cantankerous  old 
bastard.  I  have  always  considered  these  individuals  to  be  stupid, 
for  they  could  "charter"  a  hotel  room  for  a  lot  less  money  and 
get  drunk  in  comfort. 

There  are  still  a  number  of  competent  big-game  anglers  who 
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honestly  oppose  what  I  consider  "sporting"  tackle.  Most  of 
them  are  the  old-timers  who  hold  to  the  theory  that  brawn  is 
a  necessary  accompaniment  to  skill.  Some  members  of  this 
group  control  the  fishing  at  one  of  the  top  big-game  angling 
resorts  in  the  world,  located  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South 
America.  There  seems  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  confusion  as  to  who 
directs  the  angling  policy  at  Cabo  Blanco— and  why.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  great  opportunities  exist  for  experimenting  with 
light  tackle  on  really  big  fish,  and  knowing  some  of  the  anglers 
who  fish  there,  I  am  rather  amazed  that  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  carry  out  these  experiments.  I  assume  that  the  control- 
ling group,  being  heavy-tackle  anglers,  have  no  desire  to  see 
their  weight  records  downgraded  by  someone  with  a  light 
outfit.  So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  rule  enforced  there  is 
one  that  defines  "minimum"  rather  than  "maximum"  tackle. 
The  light-tackle  angler  is  barred  from  fishing  those  waters  un- 
less he  has  his  own  boat  and  equipment.  Club  facilities  are 
available  only  to  those  who  will  conform.  I  always  wanted  to 
fish  those  waters  but  I  never  will.  My  opinions  on  sporting 
tackle  are  too  well  known,  and  I  have  never  made  even  a  feeble 
effort  to  hide  them. 

I  no  longer  follow  the  big-game  angling  circuit,  and  it  is  not 
because  I  am  too  old.  I  can  still  put  in  a  full  day  of  active  big- 
game  fishing  with  the  youngest  skipper  out  of  Miami  or  Bimini, 
and  the  chances  are  that  when  we  get  back  to  the  dock  at  night 
sion  that  continues  into  the  early  hours.  And  I  won't  be  the 
I  will  still  be  able  to  hold  up  my  end  at  the  post-mortem  discus- 
last  boat  to  cast  off  at  the  dock  the  next  morning. 

There  are  perhaps  a  half-dozen  big-game  anglers,  two  of 
them  women,  whom  I  enjoy  fishing.  I  would  take  the  Stormy 
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Petrel  across  a  wide  stretch  of  rough  water  to  fish  them  in  some 
of  the  Florida  and  Bahamas  events.  But  I  am  no  longer  inter- 
ested in  limiting  my  fishing  efforts  to  this  group. 

I  have  discovered  that  there  are  great  rewards  (and  not 
financial  in  nature)  in  fishing  the  "sometime"  angler:  the  man 
who  saves  up  all  year  in  order  to  fish  two  or  three  days  for  the 
big  ones.  This  man,  I  find,  gets  more  out  of  his  fishing  than  the 
big-game  angler  who  follows  the  sport  as  a  matter  of  course- 
now  at  Cat  Cay,  now  at  Wedgeport,  now  at  Cabo  Blanco.  And 
because  my  angler  gets  more  out  of  it,  so  do  I. 

Occasionally,  when  things  are  slack  in  the  off  season  at 
Ocean  Reef,  I  fish  one  of  the  fussiest  anglers  I  have  ever  en- 
countered, Esther  Giff  ord.  Those  who  charge  me  with  shouting, 
cursing,  and  blasting  at  the  angler  in  the  chair  would  never 
believe  how  calmly  and  quietly  I  can  fish  a  party  when  it  is 
necessary.  I  have  enough  knots  on  my  head  now. 

It  could  be  that  Esther's  influence  has  softened  up  the  old 
Gifford,  although  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  as  rough  and  tough 
as  I  have  been  described.  I  do  take  my  fishing  seriously,  whether 
Fm  out  for  a  five-pound  bonefish  or  a  500-pound  marlin,  and 
maybe  I  expect  my  anglers  to  take  it  just  as  seriously.  On  the 
other  hand,  perhaps  this  has  paid  off.  I  could  name  quite  a  few 
anglers  who  made  their  first  big-game  trip  on  my  boat.  Fve 
never  slacked  with  someone  who  wants  to  learn,  and  most  of 
my  beginners  did.  Some  of  them  are  at  the  top  of  the  big-game 
angling  list  today,  so  perhaps  my  shouting  and  cursing  and 
blasting  did  no  harm.  Strangely  enough,  they  still  call  me  for 
charter  when  they  fish  these  waters. 

I  don't  have  too  much  patience  with  the  angler  who  knows 
all  the  answers.  I  th':ik  Fve  put  in  more  time  fishing  than  any 
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big-game  angler  alive,  and  I  learn  something  new  every  day 
offshore.  Even  in  the  old,  rough  days  I  didn't  presume  to  offer 
the  "experts"  advice,  but  neither  did  I  take  kindly  to  their  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  operate  my  boat— before,  during,  or  after 
the  hooking  of  a  fish.  However,  if  one  of  them  asked  me  what 
he  did  wrong,  after  having  lost  a  big  fish  through  some  stupid 
move,  I  was  never  too  proud  to  tell  him.  And  usually  I  told  him 
in  detail.  There  may  have  been  occasions  when  my  adjectives 
were  pungent. 

Many  years  ago  I  fished  a  fairly  well-known  angler  who  was 
competing  in  a  Bahamas  tournament.  The  first  day  I  put  him  on 
three  tuna  he  hooked  them,  and  when  they  ran  for  the  drop  off 
and  sounded,  he  lost  them  one  after  the  other.  The  deeper 
those  fish  would  sound  the  tighter  he'd  turn  that  drag. 

A  line,  even  39-thread,  can  take  just  so  much  strain,  and  with 
800  to  900  yards  of  line  out  and  a  tight  drag,  something  has  to 
give.  Either  the  hook  pulls  out  or  the  line  pops. 

The  following  day  this  man  followed  the  same  procedure. 
This  was  long  before  I  worked  out  my  "tuna  herding" 
maneuver,  but  I  did  my  best  to  keep  the  fish  away  from  the 
drop  off  and  the  inevitable  fine  popping.  We  lost  two  fish  that 
day.  That  night  I  took  quite  a  beating  from  several  guides  and 
anglers,  for  we  hadn't  put  a  fish  on  the  dock. 

The  third  day  after  another  fish  popped  the  line  because  of 
the  tight  drag  I  decided  it  was  time  I  spoke  my  piece.  I  did  it 
quietly  and  as  inoffensively  as  possible. 

"The  amount  of  line  a  tuna  takes  out  in  this  deep  water  is 
deceiving,"  I  pointed  out.  "The  only  thing  to  do  is  reduce  the 
drag  and  let  friction  and  the  bow  in  the  line  wear  him  down." 

The  angler  looked  at  me  grimly. 
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"Suppose  you  let  me  handle  the  fish  and  you  handle  the 
boat." 

I  didn't  open  my  big  mouth  the  rest  of  the  morning,  but 
shortly  after  noon  I  located  a  good  school,  put  the  bait  in  front 
of  a  nice  fish,  and  ten  minutes  later  off  we  went  for  the  drop 
off.  This  time,  I  noticed,  the  angler  slacked  off  drag  as  the 
fish  sounded.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  the  angler  just  sat  in 
the  chair  and  let  the  tuna  fight  the  tremendous  strain  of  the 
line.  During  that  time  about  fifty  additional  yards  of  line  went 
off  the  spool.  Then  the  fish  quit.  The  man  pumped  him  up  and 
I  hauled  him  aboard. 

When  we  tied  up  at  the  dock  I  noticed  my  angler  standing 
at  the  stern,  bent  almost  double,  his  hands  resting  on  the  tran- 
som. I  thought  he  was  ill,  so  I  moved  back  to  check. 

As  I  approached  he  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  me. 

"I'm  waiting,"  he  announced. 

I  must  have  looked  dumber  than  usual. 

"I'm  waiting  for  that  foot  of  yours  to  caress  me  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good,"  he  explained.  "This  is  one  kick  I've  had  com- 
ing since  this  morning.  Maybe  for  three  days." 

There  were  several  anglers  standing  on  the  dock  along  with 
a  half-dozen  guides,  all  watching  with  some  curiosity. 

"Let's  go,"  he  insisted.  "I'm  tired  of  bending  over." 

So  I  let  go,  but  not  hard. 

That  night  at  the  bar  he  explained  to  everyone  what  had 
happened. 

If  I  am  thankful  for  anything  in  this  life,  it  is  for  the  fact  that 
I  am  finally  able  to  send  the  muscleheads  to  another  skipper. 
Esther  and  I  live  simply  and  our  wants  are  equally  simple.  I  am 
as  busy  as  I  want  to  be,  and  I  fish  the  kind  of  sportsmen  I  enjoy 
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having  aboard.  When  I  am  not  booked  up,  in  the  off-season, 
Esther  and  I  go  out  on  the  Stormy  and  experiment  to  our  heart's 
content.  When  we  come  back,  Esther  will  whip  up  a  batch  of 
conch  fritters,  we  get  together  with  Ben  Atherton  and  some 
kindred  spirits  at  Ocean  Reef,  sip  beer,  eat  fritters,  and  swap 
lies  about  fishing  as  it  was,  is,  and  shall  be. 

For  a  half-century  I  have  spent  most  of  my  waking  hours 
on  the  water,  and  with  one  purpose.  To  learn  all  I  could  about 
the  sea,  the  fish  in  it,  and  how  these  fish  were  influenced  by 
wind,  wave,  weather,  and  tide.  I've  learned  a  lot,  but  each  time 
I  put  out  of  the  harbor  to  fish  I  am  impressed  by  how  much 
there  is  still  to  learn.  I've  had  a  good  life.  It  has  been  the  kind 
of  Hf  e  I  wanted  to  live,  and  although  I  will  not  be  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  cemetery  (even  a  small  cemetery)  I'll  be  the  one 
without  too  many  regrets.  I  have  fished  a  lot  of  very  wealthy 
people,  but  I've  never  encountered  one  yet  that  I  would  change 
places  with.  I  never  had  to  force  myself  to  play  hard  during  the 
brief  periods  I  could  take  off  from  business,  for  my  business  was 
my  play. 

Every  day  I  put  out  to  fish  is,  with  me,  a  neio  day,  not  just 
another  day.  This  is  my  Hfe,  and  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  a 
better  one. 
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